[ 


I  lie  uaitH-tl  aiinon;;  tlioni  the  luuue  «»t'  “  The  jfoo*!  man 
«>t  the  eaive.”  At  lir>t  he  iliil  not  tlare  to  s{)eak 
I  o|>enly  to  them  of  <io(l;  for  he  feared  that  if  it  was 
I  known,  tliey  would  no  lon<n*r  bi*  aillowed  to  rome 
j  to  the  forest;  hut  he  told  them  many  stories  from 
the  ihide,  ;ind  many  of  the  great  things  that  have 
iK'fii  done  for  us,  till  at  last  they  of  themselves  be¬ 
gan  to  think  that  there  must  Ik*  a  gre;iter  and  aliet- 
tei  (  I'kI  than  those  of  wikmI  or  stone  that  they  praye«l 
to  at  home;  and  when  they  one  day  iisked  him  if 
this  w;ls  the  case,  he  no  longer  feareil  to  tell  them 
that  there  wa>,  indeed,  only  one  true  thxl,  the  Gal 
w'ho  nuule  them  and  all  things. 

From  this  day  the  old  man,  moniing  iind  evening, 
knelt  u|K)n  the  green  ami  flowery  grass,  that  grew 
under  the  wiile  trees  of  the  forest,  with  a  little  holy 
haml  of  children  round  him,  listening  to  him  as  he 
prayed,  or  raising  their  own  iniuKent  voices,  to 
thank  Gixl  for  having  taught  them  in  so  strange 
and  wonderful  a  manner  to  know  and  love  his 
name. 

For  some  time  the  little  children  kept  their  secret 
well ;  and  though  many  wondered  why  they  now 
liked  so  much  lietter  than  before  to  keep  their  flocks 
by  the  se;i-shore,  they  did  not  faicy  that  it  was  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  gcKul  man  of  the  cave. 

How  it  was  found  out  at  last,  the  story  1  reail 
does  not  say  ;  but  the  j>o(»r  children  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  hear  about  the  God  that  their  yount 
hearts  already  told  them  wiis  the  only  (io2  oi 
heaven.  V'ery  sorry  was  the  old  man  when  be 
found  that  his  little  band  of  Chri.stians  came  no 
longer  at  the  sun’s  rising  .and  setting,  to  pray  with 
him  as  they  had  used  to  do. 

Many  d.ays  he  grieved  over  it ;  for  he  said,  “  They 
are  young;  they  will  soon  forget  me  and  what  I 
have  taught  them,  and  will  follow  the  evil  ways  of 
thoee  they  are  with.” 


he  hail  found  by  the  ixH’ks  at  the  s«-a-side  :  ;uid  be¬ 
cause  ho  never  went  into  the  huge  towns,  or  into 
any  hou.se,  or  ever  sjHtke  to  any  one,  except  those 
who  came  to  ask  for  his  ml  vice,  or  to  pray  that  he 
would  help  them  to  undcrstan  1  the  book  of  G(k1. 

Alino.st  all  the  people  who  lived  near  him  were 
very  wicked  :  once  he  hail  been  wicked  tcx>,  but 
God  had  turned  him  from  his  evil  ways,  .and  put  it 
into  his  heart  to  love  Hi;ii,  and  to  know  how  fool- 
i.'h  it  was  to  pray  to  gixls  made  by  men’s  hands,  of 
gold,  or  .-'ilver,  or  stone  ;  .sometimes  of  only  clay. 
At  iirst  he  had  tried  to  tom’ll  thi.s  to  others;  Tie 
would  tell  them  that  the  giHls  they  prayed  to,  could 
not  hear  their  prayers,  could  not  keep  them  from 
harm ;  tliat  it  was  not  their  gods  who  hml  maile 
tlie  lieautiful  world ;  that  they  could  not  make  the 
sun  shine  in  the  day-time,  or  the  moon  or  the  stars 
at  night,  as  the  real  God,  who  lived  in  heaven, 
could  do.  Ih*  said  that  there  was  only  i  ne  <i<«l; 
one  great,  ;ind  goixl,  .and  kind  God,  who  would  for¬ 
give  them  all  their  past  sins,  if  they  would  turn  to 
him  now,  :uid  love  him.  But  few  would  ever  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  old  man,  and  those  who  did  would  laugh  : 
at  him,  and  tell  him  that  their  teachers  knew  better  I 


I  AM  going  to  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  ohlen  times; 
that  is,  of  times  long,  long  past;  of  a  great  nuiny 
years  ago:  many  more  than  you,  or  iK'ihaps  1 
should  have  patience  to  count,  if  I  began  at  one, 
tw’o,  three,  four.  I  hope  you  may  like  it  as  mucli  as 
I  did  the  other  day,  when  I  read  it  in  a  book  of 
what  is  called  Black  Letter,  the  printing  that  was 
used  long  ago,  Iwfore  liooks  were  printed  in  the 
easy  way  lliey  are  now.  I  sliall  show  you  one  in 
the  library  done  in  this  way  :  it  is  called  ilhnuiii- 
atal,  liecaiiso  the  side  of  each  page  is  piiinted  with 
birds,  and  bea'^ts,  and  flowers,  and  (igiircs.  Voii 
could  not  n*ml  it,  it  would  hxik  strange  and  (xld  to 
you;  but,  like  everything  else,  it  is  very  ca*-y,  if 
you  will  take  a  little  pain.s  and  trouble  to  learn  it. 

In  a  very  large  worvi,  that  stn*tched  along  the 
shore  of  a  wide  sea,  there  once  lived  an  old  man  : 
his  h.air  was  quite  white,  and  he  was  licnt  down 
with  age ;  but  all  who  ever  kxiked  in  that  old  man’s 
face  knew  that  he  was  good  and  kind  to  all,  and 
loved  every  bo<ly  and  everything.  He  was  ciUled 
a  hermit,  because  he  lived  always  alone  in  a  cave 


EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


[VoL.  1. 


watc.h  over  the  little  IkM-k  he  Itaii  aitted  ii|),  to  luve 
.'uid  |irai>«  him,  from  the  muUt  of  thofH*  who  did' 
not  kiK>w  hin  name  ;  and  he  wished  that  he  could 
hud  out  Home  means  of  remindini;  the  children  of 
the  hours  when  they  had  used  to  pray  with  him, 
in  the  ho{ie  that  it  might  be  put  into  their  hearts, 
tliat  tliough  they  could  not  pniy  with  him,  they 
might  jiray  at  the  same  time,  and  that  alone,  as 
with  him,  fiod  would  hear  their  prayers. 

It  was  many  days  licfore  he  could  lind  out  how 
this  was  to  be  done,  for  the  childn‘n  were  now  kept 
at  the  other  side  of  the  forest.  At  liu<t  he  contrived 
to  make  what,  perhajis,  was  something  like  the 
gong;  for  the  story  says,  “  lie  fell  ujKin  the  means 
of  making  two  metal  platis  of  great  si/c,  which  he 
fastened  together,  contriving  them  so  that  they  were 
left  hollow  in  the  middle.  These,  when  hung  u|K)n 
a  tree,  and  struck  sharply  with  small  hags,  tilled 
with  sand,  sent  forth  a  loud  sound  like  that  of 
thunder ;  so  that  the  deer  started  from  their  hidinir* 
place.s,  tlie  frightece«l  e.agleH  left  their  nests,  and  the 
rocks  and  mountains,  catching  tlu'  echoes,  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  re))eating  one  to  another  this 
new  and  simple  call  to  prayr*r.  Whether  it  ever 
an.swered  the  ])ur|>ose  he  wi.sheil,  the  giHxl  old  man 
of  the  cave  never  knew.  Day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  at  last,  year  after  year,  he  still  hojK*d 
it  might  reach  the  ear,  and  lecall  to  the  heart  of 
some  of  the  little  worsliip|iers,  the  time  when  they 
joined  their  voices  to  his  in  pniising  (iihI. 

Many  years  of  loneliness  hail  now  jmssed  over 
his  heal:  of  the  few  who  lived  in  the  forest,  none 
dared  to  s|ieak  to  him  ;  for  a  heavy  line  had  iK-eii 
laid  U|K)n  all  who  should  lie  .seen  near  his  dwelliiur ; 
and  the  princ.e  of  the  country  had  made  known, 
that  the  gooil  man  of  the  cave,  (for  he  still  was 
known  by  the  name  that  the  children  had  given 
him,)  should  sull'er  no  harm,  unless  he  should  at¬ 
tempt,  as  liefore,  to  le;ich  the  jH-ople,  that  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  was  not  the  true  faith :  “  should 
this  hapjten  again,”  said  the  prince,  “  then  shull 
his  disolicilientc  and  folly  co.st  him  his  life.” 

One  day  the  old  man  rose,  while  the  gray  light 
of  moniing  was  still  over  the  sky;  the  hirds  had 
not  yet  lK*gun  to  sing,  and  the  wild  tlowei-s  hung 
their  pretty  he.'uls,  weighed  down  hy  the  dew-drojjs 
that  had  fallen  so  heavily  the  evening  Ixdore.  He 
liMiked  abroad,  and  saw  that  the  sun  luul  not  vet 
lie.gun  to  rise,  and  tluit  an  hour  must  jiass  liefotv  its 
bright  rays  should  lie  seen  from  iKdiind  the  high 
mountain  that  fronted  his  cave;  and  he  .sit  down 
on  a  seat,  hewn  out  of  the  rin  k,  to  watch  itsri.sing. 

Slowly  the  gray  light  juisstni  away — bright  clouds 
floated  over  the  sky  ;  here  and  there  the  clear  blue 
was  seen,  and,  at  last,  as  your  little  hvinn  says. 

“  When  )V(4i  the  chandters  of  the  east. 

His  morning  r«ce  begins,” 

the  crimson  light  rose  higher  and  higher,  spreading 
brightness  and  glory  over  the  world.  The  birds, 
grateful  for  the  warmth  and  Ivauty  it  shed  around, 
raised  from  far  and  near,  their  prtMty  song  of  praise; 
while  the  stems  of  the  flowers  no  longer  knit  under 
the  weight  of  their  buds,  turned  their  heiuls  proudly 
to  the  east,  and  welcomed,  with  joy,  the  bright 
coming  of  the  god  of  day. 

The  old  man  had  risen  fmm  his  seat;  his  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  sound  the  call,  that  he  hoped 
might  bring  others  as  well  as  himself  to  prayer; 
when  loud  shouts  and  the  trampling  of  horses  were 
heard  in  the  forest.  It  was  the  hunting  ]»arty  of 


tile  luincc.  One  moment  ho  hesitated  :  he  knew  listened  to  many  a  tale,  told  by  Uie  hermit  from  the 
that  his  call  to  pniyer  had  k*en  forbidden  ;  he  knew  Book  of  Truth,  he  owned  him.-olf  a  happier  man 
that  his  life  might  k  taken  by  any  who  found  him  than  ever  he  hail  been  in  former  times,  for  he  hail 
disobeying  the  will  of  hi.s  prince;  hut  he  knew  that  learned  to  know  God;  and  now  morning  and  even- 
the  (ioil  of  heaven  was  greater  than  any  earthly  ing  the  old  man  no  longer  knelt  alone,  but  side  by 
king,  and  it  was  but  for  a  moment  that  he  doubted  side  the  prince  and  the  hermit  together  raised  their 
whether  he  should  sound  the  call  or  not.  Again  hearts  in  prayer, 
his  arm  was  raised,  and  this  time  he  struck  strong  ^  SUBDUKD  TEImT’KK 

and  loud.  The  sound  hail  scarcely  pa-ssed  away,  >:  x  a  m  p  i.  f.  of  hog  e  u  s  ii  f  k  m  a  n  . 
when  a  horse  and  rider,  at  full  sjwed,  rode  up  the  — 

IKith ;  and  a  young  soldier,  with  siK?ar  and  sword  i  iiEHMAN  Mas  natura  y  pos.s(ssed  ol 

sUxxl  kfore  I'liin  strong  jiassions  ;  but  over  these  he  obtained  an  e.v- 


Wlial  i,  .l.i.  M  he ..[  the  ol,l  ;  “  what  “'"■‘'I-  He  hoettme  habitually  . . 


1  I  II  I  ...  ,  I  sedate  and  self-po.sse.ssed.  He  was  one  of  those 
i.s  this  that  rang  but  now  through  lull  and  wooil,  ‘  .  .  ,  , 

,  ,  .  11  men  MUio  are  not  ashamed  to  maintain  the  forms  of 

through  mountain  and  valley  r’  , 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  1.1  religion  in  his  lamily.  One  morning  he  called 

“  It  IS,”  answered  the  other,  in  a  linn  but  low  »  "^i  ,  ,  ,  - 


.  .  ,  „  them  together,  as  u.sual,  to  leail  them  in  iirayer  to 

vo;c.*,  “  It  IS  the  call  to  iiiayer.  _  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  * 

.  ...  •  1  .1  r  .  (loil;  the  “old  ramilv  Bible”  M'as  brought  out  and 

“  The  call  to  pniver  !”  said  the  itriiice ;  lor  It  Mas  ,  ,,  ... 

,  111  1  I*  1  1  .  ,1.  lo  ......  I  laid  on  the  table.  Dir.  Sherman  took  his  seat,  and 

he,  and  he  lauglied  as  he  spoke  tile  words;  “and  .....  ...  ,  , 


who  should  pray  ?” 

“Who  should  jiray I”  answered  the  old  man. 


kside  him  placed  one  of  his  children,  a  small 
child — a  child  of  hi.s  old  age  ;  the  rest  of  the  family 


••lwwho*i.lwTll  ;,n,l  in  ^acc;  hu  who  bus  round  Ihc  room  ;  seveiwl  of  Ihe*  w,Tu 

n»«d  iiiwu  n  k,!  laiiL ;  lio  who  waken  U.  riches  "I’’  “"'r"* 

and  hanninessi  he  who  risestoi»vcrlyand  wrolth-  'h' college  were  lioardcrs  ,n  h.s  family,  and  werr- 
edness.  lad  her  |May  who  clasps  her  l«hv,  smiling  I’"-'®'"'  "is  n*ed,  and  now 

and  iK-anliiul,  in  her  arms;  let  her  pray  who  sees  ““I’eronn.mtod  mother  ocenpied  a  corner  of  the 
it  f.dded  in  its  siwond:  let  all  who  see 'the  liBhtof  '''’•'"'-''•i'I'ed 

day,  all  who  hre  dhe  the  hrealh  of  life.  pr..y  to  Ihe  ''O  ‘’F""' 


one  only  (hid  of  earth  and  of  heaven,  of  life  and  of 


Bible  and  began  to  read.  The  cliild,  M'liich  was 


,  ,  ,,1  ,  ^  seated  beside  him,  made  .some  little  disturbance 

iiiient  a  little  boy  rode  uiitothe 


snlo  of  ibe  prince:  he  held  a  light  spear  in  his  hand, 
it  was  'faiiied  M’itli  tlie  IiIoihI  of  the  deer  he  hail 


upon  wliich  Mr.  Sherman  paused  ami  told  it  to  k 
still.  Again  he  proceeded ;  hut  again  lie  jiaused. 


,  ,  .  ,  1  •  I  •  1  •  1  .  1  to  reprimand  the  little  offender,  u-liose  idayful  dis- 

-l.'tiii;  and  joy  danceil  in  Ins  liriglit  eves  a.s  fie  .  *  . 

,,  ,  ...  .•  f  1  •  1 -ii  ‘  po.si  ti  on  M’ou  Id  scarcely  ]ienn:t  it  to  k*  still.  At 

.pidu.ilv  showed  the  priKif  olliis  .skill.  ...  ,  ,  ...  . 

/  .-IIP  this  time  he  gently  tapped  Ills  oar.  The  blow,  il  it 

Nobl\  doiu.  III)  hraie  boy  .  sik  I  ii  .illicr,  called  a  blow,  caught  the  attention  of  his 

. .iminnitolheoblmnn.hewenlon:  “  f  pray  „,ilh  some  offlul,  rose 

lheao,!sofmycounlry,nn.lsecwh;atheyi;iye,  i  o,„  *, 


lie.-iitli  :i!id  riches,  ;iiiil  this  fair  boy.” 


from  her  seat  and  tottered  Jicross  the  room.  At 
lengtii  she  reached  the  cluiir  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and. 


•‘.No,’  answered  tlie  other,  and  he  picked  a  in  ;i  moment  most  une.\iH‘cled  to  him,  she  gave 
llttwer  Irom  the  ground  as  lie  sjKike  :  “  the  gods  |jj,n  hloM’  on  the  ear  with  all  the  power  shecould 
you  \vor<lii|<  could  not  lorm  so  much  as  the  little  summon.  “  Tiikkk,”  ssiid  .she,  “  you  strike  voi  u 


wci'd  you  traniiile  under  foot.  Health,  and  riclie.s, 
and  that  fair  boy  were  given  to  you  by  the  (ukI  of 


CHII.l),  A.M)  I  WII.I.  STRIKE  MINE!” 

For  a  moment  the  blood  was  seen  rii.sliing  to  the 


heaven.  I  lie  Lord  gives  and  the  Lord  ran  take  f;icc  of  Mr.  Sherman  ;  but  was  on i,v  for  a  moment, 
aw.ty.”  Again  the  prince  laughed  gaily,  for  he  when  all  M'as  calm  and  mild  a.s  usual.  He  jiaused 
care.l  not  lor  the  M’ord.s  of  the  simple  hermit;  and  — he  raised  his  sjicctaclcs — he  ca.st  liis  eye  ujioii 
calling  to  the  boy  to  folloM',  he  struck  spurs  to  his  his  mother — again  it  fell  upon  the  knik,  from  which 
lioiM',  and  nvle  :iwiiv.  he  luulkcn  reading.  Not  a  M'ord  cscajied  him; 

If  was  about  a  ye:i.r  :if:<'r  this  time, that  again  the  but  again  he  calmly  pursued  the  service,  and  soon 
old  man  ros.*  w  t!i  the  dawn,  .•struck  his  call  to  after  sought,  in  prayer,  an  ability  to  set  an  example 
prai  .T,  krielt  alone  on  the  gi-ocn  grass,  and  prayed  f)cforc  his  household,  M’hicli  sliould  he  worthy  of 
loi  liimselt,  for  all  who  loved,  and  all  mIio  mouKI  their  imitation.  Such  a  victory  was  M’orth  more 
not  know  the  naine  ol  Go.l ;  and  then  lie  Mandercd  than  the  proudest  victory  ever  achieved  in  the  field 
into  the  M'oo;ls  in  search  of  the  M'ild  fruits  and  of  battle. 

krlis,  on  M  hieh  lie  lived.  He  had  not  gone  far,  Sir  Isaac  NeM'ton’s  lem|K*r,  it  is  said,  M'as  so 
when  he  found  by  tlie  side  of  a  stream,  the  body  of  equal  and  mild,  that  no  accident  could  disturb  it;  a 
i^man  m  Iio  sci  nied  dead  :  bbxHl  luul  lloM  ed  from  remarkable  instance  of  M'hich  is  related  as  follows : 
Ills  wounds,  and  his  cheeks  and  lip.s  Mere  pale;  Sir  Isaac  had  a  favorite  little  dog  which  he  called 
blit  the  old  man  looked  into  his  face,  and  s:iw  that  j  Diamond.  Being  one  evening  called  out  of  his 
lie  .still  lived  ;  and  he  kiicM'  that  it  Ma.s  the  jirince  i  .study  into  the  next  room,  Diamond  was  left  khind. 
of  that  f:iir  and  M'ide  country,  who  Mas  thus  left  |  When  Sir  Isaac  returned,  having  ken  absent  but  a 

lo  die  alone  in  the  fore.si ;  he  rai.si-d  him,  and  Uxik  |  few  minutes,he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  Dia- 

liim  home,  and  laid  him  on  his  om'ii  k:d,  hewn  out  j  mond  had  overset  a  lighted  c«andle  among  some  jia- 

ol  the  nvk  of  the  cave;  and  day  and  night  he  jicns,  the  nearly  finished  labor  of  twenty  years, 

walrlie  1  him  there,  and  soim  he  learned  tlu'  , story  '  M'hich  soon  M’ere  in  flames,  and  almost  consumed 


of  tin*  prince. 

^Val  bad  been  in  the  eoiiiilry  :  his  .son,  the  brave, 
kaiiliful  I-oy  bad  ken  taken  prisoner  and  .slain. 


to  a.shes.  This  loss,  as  Sir  Isaac  M'as  then  far  al- 
vanced  in  years,  M'as  irretrievable;  yet  without 
once  striking  the  dog,  he  only  rebuked  him  with 


His  boy.  Ins  crown,  his  couiitrv  were  all  lost  to  this  exclamation :  “Oh,  Diamond!  Diamond!  you 
him ;  but  when  yeais  had  jxissed  on,  when  he  had  little  know  the  mischief  you  have  done !” 


CHILDHOOD’S  HOME. 

BV  j.  s.  LYSPE. 

They  told  me  eastern  lands  wer*  green, 

Where  morning  suns  arise, 

1  sought  a  home  and  welcome  scene. 

To  dwell  beneath  their  skies. 

I  left  my  own  green  mountain  dear. 

Its  blossofiis  and  its  streams. 

And  wandered  far  where  skies  as  clear. 

Could  bless  with  equal  beams. 

1  love  to  view  the  landscaitejo’ei. 

Of  fair  and  flowery  Maine, 

Hut  love  the  home  of  childhood  mure. 

Its  hills  and  smiling  |>lain. 

And  when  the  sun  in  glory  quits 
Tlie  sky  and  day  is  done, 

’Tis  oft  I  watch  each  star  that  sits, 
fir  lingers  o'er  “  sweet  home.” 

There  fancy  paints  the  twilight  hill. 

The  house,  the  tree  and  s{iring. 

And  childhood  hours  come  o’er  me  still. 

Bright  scenes  to  memory  bring. 

And  while  my  thoughts  still  loiter  here. 

And  ponder  past  times  o’er. 

Fond  memory  brings  a  joy  and  tear. 

For  all  1  loved  in  yore. 

So  long  us  life  shall  breathe  a  sigli. 

Or  friendshi|>  feel  u  tear, 

So  long  I  bless  that  home  and  sky. 

And  love  its  children  dear. 

My  native  home — my  native  vale, 

I  bid  you  each  adieu. 

And  every  pure  and  pleasant  gale. 

From  thy  long  hills  of  blue. 

TALKS  OF  TKAVELLKKS. 

Number  Eleven. 

A  VISIT  TO  tTTk  KSlilMMAlX. 


“  I  have  heard  of  the  bleak  coa-sts  of  savage  the  laiiguagt'  of  those  Indians,  *  eaters  of  rase 
Labrador,”  said  Lucy.-  “But  mamma,  why  do  fie<ft.'" 

Etiro|)eans  go  to  such  a  dismal  country?  does  it  “Oh,  mamma,  if  this  is  really  their  practice. 


protiuce  any  thing  worth  fetching  ?”  | 

“A  great  many  .seals  are  caught  in  Hudson’s 


they  must  be  quite  savages.” 

“  That  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  crew 


Bay.  The  neighbtiring  shores  are  inhabited  by  of  an  English  frigate  that  hail  been  on  a  cruise  in 
hunters  and  ti.shers.  The  English  have  some  settle-  Davis’s  Straits.  This  vessel  returning  along  the 
ments  there,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  natives  coast  of  labrador,  put  into  a  little  bay,  to  prixrure 
for  furs.  Sune  parts  of  the  coast  are  inhabited  by  a  supply  of  wood  and  water.  (Jrrat  was  the  as- 
a  remarkt.ble  race  of  men,  called  Ksjuimaux,  who  tonishment  of  the  officers  on  landing,  when,  instead 
arc  .said  to  ‘ be  as  much  attached  to  their  dreary  of  a  wild  race  of  savages,  prepared  to opjxiso  them, 
country,  as  the  natives  of  more  favonible  climates  they  found  a  small  village,  inhabited  by  an  inofli’n- 
can  lie :  thus  justifying  the  assertion  of  the  |Kiet,  sive  [teople,  jioaceably  employetl  in  their  daily  du- 


resjiecting  haj)pines.s - ’ 


tics;  and  thu  little  childien  going  quietly  to  school. 


“  What  a.ssertion  was  that,  mamma?  I  do  not  j  with  IxKiks  under  their  arms.  Their  surprise  was 


quite  understand  you.’ 


increas<*d,  when  they  found  that  this  apjiearance  of 


“  The  jioet  was  inquiring  what  jiart  of  the  world  comfort  and  civilization  was  the  effect  of  the  labors 
aflorded  the  hajipiest  re.sidence  for  man,  and  he  of  one  ginxl  man,  who  left  (lermany,  his  native 
thought  he  discovered  the  truth.”  country,  and  lived  for  thirty  years  among  the  Es- 

“Ah!  I  dare  say  it  was  New  England.  I  am  quimaux,  confonning  to  their  disgusting  habit.s. 


sure  that  is  the  be.st  place. 


that  he  might  .acquin?  such  an  influence  over  their 


I  should  like  to  know  what  the  ]*oet  thought,  minds,  as  woubl  make  them  willing  to  listen  to  his 


“  Mamma,  can  you  tell  me  whether  dogs  are  used  “  I 
for  drawing  sledges,  in  any  country  lie.sides  Kami-  for  n. 
schatka mami 
“  Yes,  Harry,  the  inhabitants  of  Labrador  em-  flir.” 
ploy  dogs  for  that  purpose ;  but  they  have  a  differ-  “  I 
ent  inethoil  of  managing  them.”  like  t 


mamma  ;  will  you  rei»eat  the  passage  to  us  ?” 
“‘But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 

Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  Frigid  Zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  sjiot  his  own  ; 
F^.xtols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 

And  his  lung  nights  of  revelry  and  ease. 

The  naked  Negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Buasts  of  his  gulden  sands  and  |>aimy  wine  ; 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  is  the  patriot’s  boast  where’er  we  roam. 
His  first  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

And  yet,  j>erhaps,  if  countries  we  compare. 

And  estim.Ue  the  blessings  which  they  share. 
Though  (latriots  flatter,  still  .shall  wisdom  find 
All  e(|ual  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 

As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even.’  ” 
“  1  am  .sure  the  jxx't  is  very  riglit  in  my  case ; 


advice.” 

“  How  very  kind  that  wa.s  of  him  !  Ami  I  sup- 
|K*se  he  established  the  school  for  the  children.” 

“  His  services  did  not  .stop  there.  When  he  had 
lauglit  them  to  re;ul,  he  gave  them  w’hat  was  best 
worth  reading — a  TesUunent,  translated  into  their 
own  langu.age  ;  and,  by  his  e.xertioiis,  a  temple  is 
now  erected  on  the  bleak  and  riKky  coast  of  l.a- 
bnulor,  in  which  the  wild  Esquimaux  raises  his 
voice  in  .songs  of  praisr*  to  the  Most  High.” 

“  The  German  was  very  giKxl ;  but  how  m.any 
disagreeable  things  he  imi.st  have  suflered,  in  living 
thirty  years  among  such  a  [Huiple  !” 

“  No  tioubt  he  must ;  hut  he  h:ul  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  tlie  Fxjuimaux  become  a  better  ;uul  a  hap¬ 
pier  jx*ople ;  and  he  knew  that  he  was  pleasing 
G(xl,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  lK^  useful  to 
men.” 

“  You  Slid  that  the  Engli.sh  carry  on  a  tnule  for 


for  mif  ‘  lie.st  country  is  home.’  And  I  think,  furs,  with  the  natives  of  Hud.son’s  Bay.  Can  you 
mamma,  we  arc  all  the  happiest  by  our  own  parlor  tell  us  any  of  their  ailventures?  I  should  like  to 


hear  something  alnnit  the  F.squimau.\,  though  they 
I  am  not  exactly  of  your  opinion,  Lucy ;  for  I  do  eat  raw  fle.>*h.” 

to  run  about  the  ganlen,  and  slide  ujmui  the  “In  the  year  lHl  l,an  English  ship,  called  the 


ent  inethcKl  ol  managing  them.  like  to  run  about  the  ganlen,  and  slide  ujion  the  “ In  the  year  ISl  I,  an  English  ship,  called  the 

“  Do  they  not  guide  them  by  throwing  a  stick,  jkuuI;  and,  best  of  all,  to  ride  on  ilu>  ]M'iiy.  This  Rosamond,  wa.s  ordered  to  accom|>any  and  protect 
and  snatching  it  up  again,  as  the  sledge  glides  jiiust  lietter  than  the  tire  side,  unless  mamma  has  a  some  trading  vessels  that  were  going  on  their  cus- 

very,  very  pretty  sioir  for  us;  and  I  like  that  tomary  voyage  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  in  quest  of  furs. 


No,  they  manage  them  with  a  whip,  the  use  almost  as  \vetL” 


of  which  is  difficult  to  acquire ;  for  the  handle  is  | 
only  three  feet  long,  ami  the  lash  fifteen.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  could  never  mamage  such  a  strange 
whip  as  that:  I  could  not  even  make  it  crack.”  > 
“  You  must  persevere  till  you  had  conquered  fHe 


There  was  also  a  brig  in  citmjiany,  on  Ixiard  of 


“  Did'^'^m  not  .say,  just  now,  that  New  England  j  which  was  the  good  old  German  of  whom  I  have 


wa^^ie  best  place  ?” 


just  now  told  you.  He  had  some  time  before  re- 


/“  The  be.st  country.  Oh,  yes!  there  can  h»‘  no  turned  to  Eurofie,  after  his  thirty  years’  residence 
doubt  about  that.”  in  Labrador,  and  was  now  going  back  l^hat  dreary 

“  I  believe  that  is  all  the  poet  intended.  He  did  country  to  end  his  days  among  the  people  to  whom 


difficulty,  if  you  had  occasion  to  travel  in  I.,abri<^or.  not  use  the  word  hoim  in  so  confined  a  sense  as  he  had  been  so  useful.” 

European  traders  who  frequent  the  inhospitable  Lucy  does;  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  she  is  so  well  “  Kind,  good  old  man  :  I  dare  say  the  Esquimaux 

shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  find  it  best  to  adopt  the  contented  with  the  pleasures  of  our  own  fire  side,  loved  him  !” 

custom  of  the  country.  Sometimes  they  harness  a  I  believe  the  F.squimaux  are  quite  as  well  .satisfied  “  The  Rosamond  and  her  convoy  left  the  Grk- 

great  many  dogs  to  one  .sledge  :  indee J,  I  have  with  Librador  as  Harry  i»  with  New  England ;  but  neys,  where  they  took  in  a  fresh  supply  of  woml 
hcanl  that  a  menhant  who  resides  occasionally  on  their  habits  are  so  different  from  ours,  that  perhaps,  and  water,  about  the  end  of  June ;  and  on  the  ee- 
the  southern  coast  of  labrador,  has  travelled  one  it  may  amuse  you  to  hear  about  them.”  com!  of  July  they  saw  the  i.sland  of  l/cwis,  which, 

hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  sledge  “  I  should  like  to  hear  about  the  F>quimau\  very  you  know,  is  the  most  northern  of  the  Hebrides. 


drawn  by  twenty  dogs.” 


“Twenty  dogs!  I  should  think  that  even  his  are  not  called  Labrdilorian.s.’ 


much ;  but  as  they  live  in  l^abrador,  I  wonder  they  j  This  d.iy  they  were  amuseil  by  watching  the  gan- 


long-lashed  whip  would  not  reach  the  foremost.’ 


nets,  or  solan  geese,  which  aliound  on  the  shores 


The  Esquimaux  are  only  one  of  the  several  of  those  rocky  island.s.” 


“  I  believe  the  dogs  were  yoked  in  jiairs;  but  tribes,  or  nations,  that  inhabit  labrador,  and  the  “  l>)  yon  know  why  gannets  are  called  solan- 
still  it  would  require  a  surprising  whip  to  manage  other  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  name  of  Es-  geese,  mamma  V* 

them,  especially  as  they  are  not  accustomed  to  quimaux  is  bestowed  on  this  tribe  by  the  neighbor-  “  I  have  heard  that  these  birds  are  remarkable 

ing  Indians,  in  contempt :  esquimaux  signifying,  in  for  the  quickness  of  their  eight ;  and  that  solan  is 
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dprivfd  from  an  Irinli  wonl  ex|»reHKivc  of  that 
quality. 

“  The  Kosainond  continued  t<ailini^  jileasuitly  on 
toward  the  north-west.  After  leaving  the  ( hkneys, 
the  nif^hts  were  wo  lif^ht,  that  they  could  wee  to 
read  and  write  all  night.  Tlte  hhi|»w  ha<l  now  ;ul- 
vanced  con»i<lenibly  toward  the  north,  and  the  air 
became  very  c(dd.  fhi  the  ‘27th  of  .luly  they  saw 
an  icekerg  for  ,thc  first  time.  Lieutenant  Chai»i)ell, 
who  was  on  iKKird  the  Ilt>.samond,  descril)es  it  as 
an  immen.se  mountain  of  solid  ice,  in  form  re.sem- 
bling  a  bsiin.  In  the  evening  they  jtassed  another 
of  these  astoni-shing  masses;  and  during  the  niglit, 
icebergs  were  seen  in  all  directions :  so  that  it  ap- 
jiearcd  wonderful  that  the  shijis  escaped  lieing 
dashed  ujion  some  of  them.  The  next  day  they 
enteied  Hudson’s  Straits;  but  the  pros|>ect  was  so 
glrHimy,  that  some  of  the  voyagers  sincerely  wished 
themselves  hack  again  in  the  wide  ocean  which 
they  had  just  left.  The  lower  jiaiLs  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  lined  these  shores  were  black  and 
craggy  ;  their  summits  were  covered  with  jK?rpetual 
snow  ;  and  the  countle.s.s  ice-liergs  that  reared  their 
huge  fanta.stic  forms  on  all  sides  .added  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  Hcene.  Hut  though  this  prosjKa  t  ajqieared 
HO  frightful  to  the  ollicers  of  the  Hasimond,  it  is 
proliable  that  the  sailors  on  Iswird  the  Hudson’s  Ikiy 
ships  lieheld  it  without  emotion  ;  for  custom  makes 
everything  familiar:  indeed,  one  of  the  officers  hiui 
jierformed  this  vo3‘age  thirty  times.” 

“Then,  1  .supjiose,”  obstuved  Harry,  “he  would 
think  no  more  of  an  icelierg  than  1  should  of  a 
snow  luill.” 

“On  the  31  st  of  .luly  they  hiul  pKX’ceded  some 
distance  up  the  str.iiLs,  when  the  ship  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  canoes  of  the  Kstjuimaux.  These 
ca,noes  were  verj'  curiously  m:ule:  over  a  light 
woiHlen  fnime,  oiled  seal  skin  was  .sia*tched,  as 
tightly  .08  the  parchment  on  the  heail  of  a  drum. 
The  canoes  were  very  long  and  narrow  ;  ;uid  the 
Hcal-skin  was  dr.iwn  closely  over  the  top  of  the 
boat,  leaving  ;m  oj»C‘ning  in  the  centre  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man  :  out  of  this  liole  projects  the  IkmI}' 
of  the  Kxjuimaux,  whose  legs  are  concealed  b)‘  the 
sT'al-skin  cover  of  the  Iniat.  These  light  c.onoes  are 
inteiukol  to  hold  only  one  jumsoii,  and  that  jterson 
must  know  how  to  manage  them,  and  Ik*  very  care¬ 
ful  to  balance  his  weight  e.xiictlj' ;  for  a  little  matter 
is  sufficient  to  overset  such  a  caiuK*.  Yet  in  these 
fniil  vessels,  will  the  Ksquimaux  brave  the  rough¬ 
est  sea.  With  his  lance  and  har|KX)n  fastened  on 
the  top  of  the  canoe  by  strips  of  the  hiile  of  the  sea¬ 
horse,  he  ppddles  .swiftly  along  in  search  of  his 
prey.  I  think  you  know  a  little  poem  which  de-  j 
scribes  such  .an  object  as  this.” 

“  1  know  what  you  mean,”  .said  Harry.  | 

“  ’Tumbling  in  their  seal-skin  boat 
Fearless  the  hungry  fishers  float. 

And  from  teeming  seas  supply 
That  food  their  niggard  plain.s  deny.” 

“  I  .shall  like  that  verse  U'tter,  mamma,  now  I 
have  he.aitl  about  the  hlsquimaux.  ^V'ill  you  tell 
us  how  they  liehaved  when  they  .saw  the  ship,  atid 
how  they  managt*d  to  live  in  that  dreary  country 

“  The  arrival  of  Kuro|H'an  ships  is  always  atix- 
iously  expected  by  these  jioor  jK'ople,  who  prejiare 
various  articles  of  dress,  or  hunting  and  li.shingim- 
plemenLs,  to  offer  in  exchange  for  our  commcxlities, 
particu’arly  for  tnetals,  which  thej'  apjiear  to  prefe 
to  everything  besides.  It  has  been  thought,  that  j 


because  the  Fistjuiinaux  eat  raw  flesh,  thej'  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  officers  of  the  Ilo.samond  had  an  opjior- 
tunity  of  observing,  when  they  went  on  shore  and 
visited  the  natives  in  their  tents.  These  tents  are 
supjiorted  by  jKiles,  and  covered  with  seal  skins 
sew<‘d  together.  At  one  end  of  the  tent  is  a  flap  of 
seal-skin,  which  answers  the  purjMise  of  a  door. 
Just  within  the  entrance  they  keep  their  .store  of 
provisions;  such  as  deers’  flesh,  oil,  and  whale- 
blublrer.  The  upjier  end  of  the  tent  is  thickly  car- 
jK-t-jd  with  the  skins  of  different  animals,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  the  deer.  Here  they  rest  them.selves 
and  sleep.  Their  fireplaces  are  on  the  outside  of 
their  tents.” 

“  Th.at  is  very  strange,  imleed,  in  such  a  cold 
country.  How  do  they  keep  themselves  warm  ?” 

“  The  seal-.«kins  that  cover  their  tents  will  not 
admit  the  wind,  and  they  also  confine  the  bre.ath  of 
the  inhabitants;  consequently,  their  hahikations  are 
not  only  warm,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  Knglish  officers  visited  them,  they  were  oj)- 
jiressively  hot.  However,  we  mu.st  recollect  th.at 
this  w;ts  in  the  summer ;  and  I  lielieve  it  is  not 
known  how  the  F><juimaux  live  during  the  winter, 
though  it  is  .supjKised  that  they  (|uit  the  northern 
.shore  of  Hudson’s  Straits  in  the  autumn,  and  .st'ek 
for  shelter  among  the  pine-tree  forests  of  I.;ibrador, 
where  they  may  supply  thcmsc'lves  not  onlj'  with 
game,  but  with  fuel.  The  northern  shore  of  Hud- 
.son’s  Straits  i.<,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  abari'en 
rcK'k,  williout  a  sign  of  vegetation,  except  here  and 
there  a  tuft  of  wild  .sorrel  or  scurvy-grass ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  frame-work  of  Iheir  canws,  the  jKilesthat 
siippoit  tlieir  summer  tents,  and  the  lumdlcs  of 
their  fishing-s|M*ars,  mu.st  lie  procun*d  during  their 
winter  alxMle  in  the  fsrests  of  l.a.brador. 

“  The  party  from  the  Rosamond  continued  roving 
alxuit,  and  visiting  the  h.abitations  of  the  Esqui¬ 
mau  X.  'I'hey  could  not  help  admiring  the  ingenuity 
with  which  these  jKKir  jteojde  contrived  to  render 
the  seal  u.-eful.  The  camel  is  not  more  .serviceable 
to  the  Arab  in  his  jKithless  desert,  than  the  seal  i.s 
to  the  K.<quiinanx  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Hud.son's 
Hay.” 

“t)h,  mamma!  you  know  the  Arabs  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  camel,  and  drink  its  milk,  and  make 
clothes,  and  covering  for  their  tents  of  its  hair ; 
and  it  carries  them,  and  evi  rything  lK?longing  to 
them,  over  the  burning  smd  :  and  you  said  your- 
•self  that  it  was  called  ‘  the  ship  of  the  de.sert.’” 

“  All  this  is  very  true,  Harry;  and  I  gnintth.ata 
living  camel  is  much  more  useful  than  a  living 
seal ;  but  when  the  Esquimaux  has  caught  and 
killed  the  seal,  it  supplies  him  with  food,  light, 

I  clothe.s,  house's,  beds,  floats,  and  casks.” 

“Ah!  if  mamma  can  prove  that,  Harry,  you 
must  give  up  your  camel." 

“  I !  give  up  my  faithful,  patient,  oliedienl  camel, 
for  a  fat,  .>«tupid  seal !  \o,  no,  l.ucy.  Hut  how 
can  you  prove  it,  mamma;” 

“  The  blublier,  or  fat  of  the  seal,  is  either  eaten, 
or  converted  into  oil  for  the  winter  lainjis ;  the  skin, 
with  the  h:iir  on,  is  made  into  different  articles  of 
dre.ss;  and  with  the  hair  scr.ai»ed  off  and  well  oiled, 
the  skin  serves  also  for  a  covering  to  their  houses 
;md  IkkUs  :  .sc>al -skins,  with  the  skins  of  liears  and 
deer,  comjK»s<*  their  l»eds;  and,  lastly,  when  a  seal 
luis  lieen  very  carefully  skinned,  the  Esquimaux 
women  sew  up  the  hide  neatly,  then  fill  it  with  air, 


like  a  bhulder,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun-  After  this 
prejiaration,  it  answers  all  the  purjioses  of  a  ca.sk 
for  containing  oil,  or  anything  else  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  Are  you  convinced  now,  Harry 

“  Perhaps  a  dead  seal  may  be  as  useful  as  a  dead 
camel;  but  when  they  are  alive,  mamma,  you 
know  a  camel  is  a  much  better  thing.” 

“  f]ach  country,  my  dear  Harry,  jiossesses  the 
advankoges  best  suited  to  its  inhabitants ;  a  living 
camel  would  be  of  no  service  to  an  Exjuimaux  ;  bm 
‘  Different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even.’” 
“(Jo  on,  dear  mamma,”  said  Lucy,  “  I  want  tn 
hear  more  about  the  Esijuimaux.” 

“The  English,  after  sjiending  the  day  very 
plejtsantly  tmiong  them,  and  giving  them  all  the 
metaks  they  i)os.se.ssed,  even  to  the  buttons  of  their 
coats,  thought  it  time  to  return  to  their  ship,  and 
embarked  in  their  boats  for  that  jmrjio.sc  :  willing, 
however,  to  acknowledge  their  good-will  to  theu 
new  friends,  they  rested  on  their  oars  at  a  little 
I  distance  from  the  land,  and  gave  the  Esquimaux 
three  hearty  cheers,  after  the  manner  of  .sailois 
“  f  think  all  that  shouting  must  have  frightened 
the  jKKir  natives  Did  they  cheer  in  return 
“  The  echoes  of  the  English  huz/as  had  scarcclv 
subsided,  when  three  young  girl-s  each  drew  on  a 
pair  of  gloves,  made  of  white  feathers,  and  step|H‘d 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  They  first  held  ou' 
their  arms,  then  waved  them  to  and  fro,  and  .Mid 
denly  sunk  them  to  the  earth.  .-Xgain  they  waved 
their  hands,  and  finished  this  farewell  salutation  bv 
extending  both  their  arms  toward  the  right,  and 
pointing  with  their  snow-white  gloves  to  the  sky 
These  young  Esijuimaux  kejit  the  most  exact  time 
with  each  other,  and  accomjianied  their  gestures  by 
a  graceful  motion  of  their  heads,  their  counte¬ 
nances  at  the  same  time  expressing  concern  for  the 
safety  of  their  dejKirting  friends.  The  wonderim: 
.bailors,  who  little  exjiected  such  an  exhibition, 
were  much  affected,  and  sat,  during  this  scene,  in 
mute  astonishment.  At  last  the  boats  jmlled  away 
from  the  shore,  when  the  three  girls,  who  had  till 
then  continued  to  rejieat  the  same  motions,  retired 
among  the  crowd  of  natives,  who  had  all  this  time 
lieen  standing  liehind  them,  watching  their  gesture' 
in  silence.” 

“  Really,  I  think  that  was  a  juettier  way  nl 
taking  leave  than  the  loud  hu/zaingof  the  Knglish  '' 
“  How  did  the  Rosamond  get  ou  after  this,  mam¬ 
ma  ?” 

“  iShe  continued  pushing  her  way  through  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  ice,  followed  by  the  canoes  of 
the  jioor  Esquimaux,  who  ventured  many  miles 
fromjand  in  their  frail  barks,  through  ma8.ses  of 
ice  sufficiently  formidable  to  alaim  a  Eurojtean, 
even  in  a  stout-buiU  ship.” 

“  I  xvish  you  would  exjdain  one  thing  to  me, 
dear  mamma:  it  is,  how  ships  can  lie  giajqded,  or 
anchored,  among  the  ice  ?  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  ice  would  be  too  hard  to  fix  the  ancliois 
in  it.” 

“  (Jrappling  is  jierformed  in  this  manner :  the 
captain  orders  the  vessel  to  be  run  along-side  of  the 
piece  of  ice  to  xvhich  he  intends  it  to  be  fastened: 
two  men  then  leap  on  the  ice ;  one  runs  with  a 
pick  a.xe  to  dig  a  hole  in  it,  and  the  other  man  fol¬ 
lows  with  a  serpent-like  iron  on  his  back :  a  stronz 
rojie  is  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  iron.  This  serpent, 
or  ice-anchor,  is  then  hooked  into  the  hole  which 
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has  just  been  madf  in  the  ice,  and  the  other  end  of  must  have  l>eeu  very  fraud.  I  think  \  shoultl  have 
the  rope  is  fastened  on  board  the  ship.  Other  ice-  likeil  to  stand  on  the  deck  just  for  ten  minutes;  but 
anchors  are  then  hooked  in  the  same  manner  to  that  would  be  quite  enf>u<xh  for  nte:  a  whole  nifht 
different  parts  of  the  piece  of  ice,  the  numN  r  of  like  that  would  be  loo. shm  kin?.’’ 

ropes  varying  according  to  the  sUite  of  the  weather.  “  The  day  hatl  just  Itettan  to  tlawn  on  the  !»th  of 

In  a  gale  of  wind,  the  Rosamond  had  generally  five  August,  when  an  animal  was  obst'rvetl  .swimming 
anchors  out ;  and,  with  a  moderate  breeze,  not  near  the  .ship.  At  first  the  jteitple  on  lutard  thought 
more  than  two.  The  whole  o|K*ration  of  grajipling  thet  it  was  a  seal,  ami  a  man  was  mmiI  over  the  ice 
is  usually  accomplished  in  five  minutes.”  to  knock  it  on  the  head,  in  ca-s^  it  should  land  ; 

“Thank  you,  mamma:  1  understand  it  very  but  the  man  was  glad  to  retreat  .as  fa-t  as  he  could, 
well  now.”  ,  when  he  discovered  the  form  of  a  large  while  Uar 

“On  the  ,'»lh  of  .\u.;ust,  the  R.as.amoml  was  emenring  from  the  water.  Tliis enormous cre.atnre 

grappled  in  the  manie  r  I  have  just  deserdH'd.  came  clo.se  to  the  heail  ol  the  ship  ;  and  il  any  of 
Some  of  the  men  were  employed  in  filling  their  the  jieople  on  deck  had  haiijtened  to  have  a  pistol 
water-casks  from  a  jkkjI  of  snow-water  on  the  ice ;  remly,  tliey  might  easily  have  killed  him ;  but  while 
and  others  entertaining  themselves  by  running,  they  were  bustling  about  for  a  musket,  the  bear 
leaping,  playing  at  foot-ball,  and  shooting  seals,  marched  away  across  the  field  of  ice. 

At  length  some  of  the  sailors  were  so  imprudent  as  “  An  officer  and  one  of  the  midshipmen  immeili- 
to  venture  on  a  jieninsula  of  ice,  which  projected  ately  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  be.ar;  but  the  twilight 
from  the  main  body  :  the  isthmus  instantly  gave  favored  his  escajie.  They  traced  his  foot  .stejis  to 
way,  leaving  them  .adrift  on  a  small  piece  of  ice  the  edge  of  the  ice  (qqiosite  to  the  place  where  he 
that  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  sustain  their  landed;  and  there  they  .supjKiseil  he  mu.st  have 
weight.  It  w.xs  not  till  a  late  hour,  .and  .after  mutli  plunged  iig-ain  into  the  sea.” 


exertion  and  dillicully,  that  their  companions  (some  “  I  wonder  so  large  an  .animal  could  escajs*  in 


of  whom  went  in  a  boat  to  their  assistance,)  sue-  that  way  :  it  w.as  very  stiunge  that  they  did  not  see 
ceeded  in  getting  these  foolish  jieople  safely  on  him.” 


Iniard  the  shij). 


Vou  forget  that  the  sluiggy  coat  of  the  lie.ar 


Why  do  you  call  them  foolish,  mamma Vou  w.a.s  only  a  little  darker  than  the  ice  he  w;is  w.alk- 


know  they  could  not  help  the  ice  breaking.’ 


ing  ujion  ;  and,  in  that  imjiorfect  light,  could  not  lie 


I  called  them  fiKilish,  because  they  risked  their  di.stinguifhed  from  it. 


lives  without  any  ju.st  reason;  and,  like  nio.st 
thoiightle.ss  |>eople,  you  .see  they  (Kcasioned  a  gre.at 
de.al  of  trouble  .and  anxiety  to  their  friend.s.” 

“  I  believe  .sailors  never  think  about  being 
afraid;  but  you  do  not  .seem  to  admire  them  for  it. 


“  No,  Harry  ;  I  do  not  like  to  forget  the  distinc¬ 
tion  lietween  courage  and  ra.shne.s.s. 


“  I  have  hear.l  that  other  anim.als  lH*coine  white 
in  cold  countries.  Do  you  think  it  is  that  they 
may  more  easily  e.scaj>e  from  their  enemies  ?” 

“  1  bedieve  that  /s  the  reason,  I.ucy.  On  these 
va.st  fields  of  ice,  or  on  the  trackless  snows  that 
cover  those  dreary  plains,  an  animal  of  a  dark 
color  would  be  so  conspicuous,  that  it  wouhl  lie 
almost  imj)i>ssible  for  it  to  escaj»e  pursuit ;  and 


“  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  prosjiect  from  short  ])eri(Kl  of  slaughter,  the  nue  of  ani- 

the  ship  was  awful  .and  .sublime,  beyond  what  you  nuals  would  bt*  destroyed.  l>ut  not  the  meanest 


can  imagine.  You  like.  In  a  .summer  evening,  to  fi^ntuie  which  inh.abits  those  tro/en  de.serts,  is  for- 
watch  the  broad  tiaslies  of  lightning,  while  the  S*^*^^*^'*  universal  I  .irent,  ‘whose  tender 

clouds  apjiear  alternately  to  shut  and  ojien,  when  n^^rcies  are  over  all  his  works.  I  hey  all  change  j 


every  branch  of  that  row  of  line  old  elms  appears  "’l**'‘*  "inter,  even  Kurojiean animals,  after  they 
ilistinctly  against  the  flaming  horizon,  and  then  is  ^‘***^‘  *'*  countrv. 

in.stantly  lost  .again  in  the  succeeding  d.arkne.ss.  "  wonderlul.  And  if  i»a|»a  tcKik  his 

Vou  call  this  a  beautiful  .sjiectacle,  and  you  .admire  I'lj^ck  hoisc  there— Ah,  (KKir  lloli .  I  should  not 


it,  without  feeling  any  emotion  of  fe.ar  ;  but  had 
you  stood  that  night  on  the  deck  of  the  Rosamond, 
you  would,  .as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  have 
lieheld  a  va.st  pavement,  like  .alabastei,  overspread- 


know  him  after  a  year  or  two  I  suppose. 

“  I  think,”  said  I.ucy,  “  it  .seems  ;us  if  I’rovidence 
took  morecaic  of  the  animals  than  of  the  men  that 
live  in  those  countries.  In  winter,  when  all  the 


ing  the  surface  of  the  sea,  who.se  dark  blue  waters  changed  white,  how  do  men  catch 

could  be  .seen  only  here  and  there,  where  jiarts  of  with  IoihI:” 

the  pavement  appeared  to  have  been  torn  up,  and  "  think  th.it  men  have  only  their  eje.slo 

heaped  u(K)n  each  other  in  ruined  fragments.  The  ‘^cjiend  ujion,  Lucy  ?  1  ;i.ssure  you,  there  i.s  no 

snow-vvhite  .surface  of  this  immense  plain  formed  a  cause  for  uneasines.s  on  this  hea«l :  there  have  been 
striking  contra.st  to  the  deep  black  clouds  of  a  ^^icen,  in  one  sea.son,  at  Nel.<on  River,  fi^o,ooo 
stormy  night.  Through  these  gl^my  clouds,  IKWfridges  and  25,000  hares. ' 

Hashes  of  forked  lightning  darted  ^th  astonishing  “  ^  supjiose,  in  other  iKirls  of  the  countr), 

rapidlly ;  while  succeeding  ]iea|j/of  thunder  burst  otight  lake  as  many ;  and  they  could  not  eat 
forth,  in  a  thfilTMT.!:;; iug  -e^oe.s,  over  the  sur-  a<l»iarterof  them.  A  man  would  have  les.s  sen.«e 
rounding  ice.  The  awful  silence  that  followed,  than  a  squirrel,  if  he  did  not  save  .some  for  winter.” 
was  interrupted  by  the  heavy  splashing  of  the  rain,  “  fi'^ced,  Harry,  I  think  I  hail  less  sen.se  than  a 
which  poured  down  in  torrents ;  by  the  distant  ^*>i>Tel,  when  I  forgot  tnat  men  might  lay  up  a 

growling  of  affrighted  liears,  the  screams  of  .sea-  ^cir  winter.  ’ 

birds,  and  the  loud  whistling  of  the  wind.  Had  “  I  wonder  how  the  poor  liears  manage.  Do 
you  witne.s.sed  such  a  .scene  as  this,  I  suppose  you  know  how  they  catch  their  prey,  mamma:  ’ 
would  have  thought  it  more  terrible  th.an  Iieauti-  “They  swim  aliout  very  quietly  during  the 
ful.”  night;  and  when  they  come  close  to  a  piece  of  ice, 

“  I  dare  say  we  should,”  replied  Lucy  ;  “  but  it  rhey  jierceive  l»y  their  .smell  whether  any  seals  are  j 


sleeping  U|ton  it :  if  they  find  this  to  be  the  case, 
they  swim  round  to  the  op^Kvsite  side  of  the  ice, 
and  ascend  very  gi'ntly ;  then  suddenly  springing 
on  the  sleeping  seal,  they  instantly  tear  it  to  pieces.” 

“  Mamina,  do  you  know  wiiy  this  great  gulf  is 
called  Hudson’s  Bay?” 

*•  It  was  called  .so  from  Henry  Hudson,  the  brave 
unfortun.ate  man  who  discovered  it.” 

“  What  hapjH*ned  to  him?  Was  he  loM.  hke 
|*oor  Ik  bring.’” 

••  Hudson  siiled  in  the  ye.ar  IfilO,  and  ilisi'overed 
the  .'straits  which  now  law  his  name.  He  IkiUIU 
pushed  bis  way  through  them  ;  and  finding  liiat. 
after  a  length  of  .six  hundred  miles,  he  entereii  again 
into  an  ojnui  sea,  he  e.xulteil  in  the  belief  th.at  he 
luid  succeeded  in  discovering  that  famous  north¬ 
west  pas.sjyrt.,  which  h;ul  hitherto  been  attempted 
in  vain.  Sailing  forward  in  this  hojie,  four  hund¬ 
red  miles  turlher  toward  the  west,  his  dI.sap|K)int- 
ment  was  gre.at  at  finding  himself  suddenly  stop jH*d 
by  an  unknown  coa.st.  Hudson  was  not  of  a  tem- 
{•er  to  be  emsily  discmmiged  :  he  determined  to  re¬ 
main  the  whole  winter  on  this  drearv  shore,  and 
to  pursue  his  voy.ige  early  in  the  spring,  .\fter 
sutlering  innumenible  hard.sfiips,  this  daring  navi- 
g.ilor  .saileiL  early  in  the  following  year,  toward 
the  north,  in  .search  of  the  much-wl.shed-for  outlet 
to  the  l*;icific  oce.an  ;  but  his  crew,  fearing  timt  his 
ardent  de.sire  to  pursue  his  discoveries  might  evjKise 
them  to  the  horrors  of  such  another  winter,  or  to 
the  danger  of  ^lerishlng  amid  the  terrific  mountains 
(*f  ice  with  which  they  .saw  themselves  surrounded, 
first  murmured,  and  then  broke  out  into  oyen  mu¬ 
tiny.  Shocking  to  relate,  they  turned  their  liercuc 
commander  adrift  in  an  o{N'n  bcKit,  with  his  .s<)ii, 
and  a  few  other  jiersoiis  who  remained  faithful  to 
him:  and  ba.sely  leaving  them  to  |>eri.sh,  sailed 
away  to  Kiiglaiid,  where  they  arrived  in  safety.” 

“  How  very  shocking  !  And  what  liecame  of 
tho.se  unfortunate  jieople  ?” 

“  Alas  :  j)oor  Hudson  and  his  coinjianions  were 
never  heani  of  moa*.”  % 


Kdii  atk  Yoni  (Tiixdkx.n'  k.vrlv. — What  is 
the  object  of  ediic.ation  ?  To  fonn  the  character. 
How  is  this  to  U*  done  ?  Not  by  lessoms,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  iiiHuence  of  example,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  situation.  Hoxv  soon  i.s  the  child 
exjK)s«‘d  to  these  influences  ?  From  the  moment  it 
ojtens  its  eyes  and  feels  the  pres.suie  of  its  mother's 
Isisom,  from  that  time  it  liecomes  capable  of  no¬ 
ticing  what  p:ts.ses  around  it,  and  knowing  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  thing  from  another.  So  yiftwerful 
are  the  gradual  and  unnoticed  influences  of  these 
early  months,  that  the  infant,  if  indulged  or  hu¬ 
mored,  may  grow  into  a  jietty  tyrant  at  ten  months 
old,  and  tottle  about  in  two  years,  a  selfish, dl.scon- 
tented,  irritable  thing,  that  every  one  but  the  mother 
turns  from  in  disgust.  During  this  jieriod,  every 
human  being  is  making  its  first  observations,  and 
acquiring  its  first  exjierience.  There  i.s  no  doubt 
that  many  of  these  incurable  crookednes.ses  of  dis¬ 
position  which  we  attribute  to  nature,  would  be 
found,  if  they  could  lie  traceil,  to  have  originated  in 
the  early  circumstances  of  life. 


EPKiKAM. 


.Sir,  I  admit  your  general  rule. 

That  every  poet  is  a  fool ; 

Blit  you  yoursell  may  serve  to  show  it. 
That  every  fool  ia  not  a  poet. 
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AN  ELFiGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

Stili-  is  the  spot  where  a  mother  hath  laid  thee ; 

Voicele*  as  thee  are  the  sleepers  around  ; 

Sorrow’s  last  tribute,  alas!  hath  been  jiaid  thee, 

C>ver  the  newly-made,  grass-covered  ground. 

Keen  was  the  moment  when  she  who  adored  th«e 
Watch’d  the  last  lireath  o(  existence  depart ! 

What  had  she  given,  could  gifts  have  restored  thee 
Hack  to  the  ji»yB  of  her  home  and  her  heart ' 

tfone  hath  thy  H|>irit  to  regions  unknown. 

Where  dwell  the  nuiiiherless  sliades  of  the  past ; 
Who  shall  say  whither  that  spirit  hath  down — 

Glass'd  in  the  sunbeam,  or  borne  on  the  blast 

Haply  It  dwells  on  some  haven  of  bliss. 

Where  not  the  wave  of  trouble  will  roll ; 

Haply — but  wherefore  conjecture  like  this  ? 

Bright  be  the  home  of  thy  bodiless  soul ! 

Tiittle  I  dream’d  a  few  yesterdays  |iast 
Mine  would  so  soon  be  the  re<juiem  hymn. 

When,  full  of  Hjiirit,  I  gazed  on  thee  last — 

Flush'd  with  the  vigor  of  health  and  of  limb. 

Hung  be  that  han>  in  the  hall,  sad  and  lonely ; 

There  let  it  rest,  as  in  slumber,  for  years: 

It  hath  been  kindled  for  thee,  and  thee  only  ; 

Every  chord  trembles  yet  fresh  with  my  tears. 

LOVK  OK  I10MK. 

RV  .lACOB  ABHOrr. 

It  wa.**  near  the  close  of  an  afternoon  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  that  a  gentleman,  travelling  slowly 
and  on  horselwick  in  a  retired  jiart  of  the  country, 
oh.servod  the  decisive  indications  of  an  approaching 
storm  which  were  visible  in  the  heavens, and  liegan 
to  look  out  with  no  little  anxiety  for  a  liHlging 
which  might  receive  him  for  the  night.  For  some 
time  his  wi.shes  were  vain,  and  he  rode  several 
miles  over  a  lone  and  unfrequentetl  road,  without 
much  prosjiect  of  a  shelter  from  the  rain  whose 
drops  were  liegining  to  fall,  and  from  the  wind 
which  was  fast  ri.sing  into  a  furiotis  gale.  At  last, 
however,  he  emerged  from  a  long  and  dreary  wixsl, 
and  his  eye  sparkled  as  the  view  ojtened  u|)on  a 
lK*autiful  valley,  through  which  his  ro.ad  w'as  seen 
to  wind,  ;uid  in  the  disUint  jiart  of  which  was  plea¬ 
santly  situated  a  farm  house  of  unusual  cheerful 
and  happy  apiiearance.  The  numerous  and  exten¬ 
sive  out-buildings  with  which  it  was  associated, 
the  fields,  in  a  considerable  degree,  Wautiful  by  the 
verdure  of  spring,  the  for»*.sts  in  the  back  ground, 
and  the  distant  hills  which  completed  the  view, 
would  have  constituted  an  enchanting  .scene,  had  it 
not  bt‘en  for  the  glcHuny  influence  of  the  weather. 
As  it  was,  he  had  the  ho|K‘  of  relief  from  his  un¬ 
comfortable  situation  ;  and  as  he  api>r(\ached  the 
dwelling,  all  the  iliscontented  thoughts  with  which 
his  dreary  ri»le  had  inspired  him,  were  lanished  by 
the  bright  light  which  shone  fmm  the  windows, 
and  the  prosjiect  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  which  it 
afl'onleil  within.  He  was  met  in  the  sjiacious  yard 
by  the  master  of  the  household,  who,  after  lieing 
informetl  of  his  situation,  gave  him  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  and  the  master  and  the  guest  entered  the 
dwelling  together. 

They  went  into  a  room,  which,  as  ajijieated  from 
the  hajipy  faces  of  the  family,  and  the  jireparations 
for  sujijier  which  were  going  forwanl,  was  answer¬ 
ing  the  double  jiiirjioseof  kitchen  and  jxirlor.  The 
mother  of  the  family  nnd  her  daughter  were  busy 
together  at  a  bock  jiart  of  the  rcxmi :  in  the  comer 


were  two  ruddy-cheeked  children,  amusing  them¬ 
selves  by  drawing  pictures  upon  a  slate  ;  a  third 
was  realing  aloud  from  a  little  bemk  ;  and  a  fourth, 
younger  than  the  rest,  was  jdaying  with  a  dtigand 
a  cat  ujion  the  floor.  These  several  occujiation.s 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  stranger, 
and  all  seemed  jileased  to  sec  him.  I'he  traveller 
sat  down  by  the  lire,  and  liogan  to  jilay  with  the 
children,  whom  he  gathered  around  him.  Warmth 
W.XS  MKin  restored  to  his  limbs,  and  gl.adiiess  to  his 
heart. 

The  arrival  of  a  strangi’r  was,  in  this  retired 
jilace,  one  of  those  remarkable  occurrences  which 
occasion  an  alteration  in  the  usual  family  arrange¬ 
ments;  and  after  a  fire  had  been  kindled  in  the 
front  room,  the  traveller,  together  with  the  children 
and  their  father,  resorted  thither.  The  prejiarations 
for  the  evening  rejia-st  were  .soon  comjileted.  The 
children,  with  liapjiy  bxik.s,  gathered  to  their  res- 
jicr  tive  seats ;  the  jKirents  and  the  stranger  went  to 
their  places;  the  ble.s.sing  of  Heaven  was  solemnly 
iinjtlored;  and  the  little  circle  partcxik  of  their  fool 
with  gratitude  and  love. 

The  short  evening  iia.s.sed  rajiidly  away  in  this 
hapjiy  dwelling ;  and  at  an  early  hour  the  father 
gave  notice  that  it  wa.s  time  for  their  customary 
evening  devotions.  The  family  collected  their  Ih- 
bles,  and  gathered  around  the  bright  fire  which  was 
glowing  ujKin  their  hearth.  The  traveller  was 
seated  at  one  corner ;  at  another  were  the  father 
and  mother  bxiking  into  the  same  sacred  volume ; 
and  the  children  arranged  themselves  together  in 
jiairs,  in  front,  turning  their  backs  to  the  fire,  that 
its  strong  light  might  shine  upon  the  btxiks  they 
W'ere  to  read. 

At  a  notice  from  their  father,  the  youngest  began, 
and  in  a  slow,  artless  manner,  real  one  verse  of  a 
chajiter ;  the  next  and  the  next  continued ;  the  mo¬ 
ther,  the  father,  the  guest,  took  their  turns,  until 
the  chajiter  was  concluded,  and  then  they  knelt  in 
silence  and  solemnity  together,  while  the  .stranger, 
at  the  father’s  request,  ottered  their  evening  tribute 
of  jienitence,  thankf^iving  and  jirai.se. 

A  few  moments  after  the  exercise  w’as  comjileted, 
the  children  came  to  the  stranger,  one  after  another, 
and  sbanding  before  him,  with  their  hands  in  his, 
rejH'ated  some  simjile  verses  and  the  Ixird’s  jirayer, 
w’ith  much  ujijmrent  seriousness ;  they  then  bale 
him  and  their  father  good-night,  and  with  cheerful 
and  hapjiy  looks  followed  their  mother  from  the 
room. 

“  You  have  a  hajijiy  family,”  said  the  stranger, 
when  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  host,  “  and 
I  should  think  that  you  jxissess  many  .oources  of 
teal  enjoyment.” 

“  O  yes,  sir,”  rejilied  the  farmer,  “  I  have  every 
thing  to  make  me  thankful.  But  it  is  to  religion, 
to  ndigion  alone,  I  am  indebted  for  all  this.” 

‘‘  I  have  no  doubt  that  religion  is  the  source  of 
your  gre.atest  and  jmrest  enjoyment ;  but  you  do 
not  mean  that  religion  has  placed  you  in  the  jiros- 
jierous  situation  and  circumstances  which  you  en- 
joy.” 

“  O  yes,  sir;  I  owe  everything  I  possess  to  the 
jxiwer  which  the  (taspel  has  hal  ujxin  me.  Ten 
years  ago,  1  was  without  (lod  and  without  hojx?  in 
the  world,  ;md  I  may  say,  without  joy  too ;  for 
although  I  was  engaged  with  great  earnestne.ss  in 
the  pursuit  of  jileasure,  T  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
most  wretched  and  miserable  men  alive.  I  was 


then  on  this  farm,  but  it  was  very  different  from  its 
present  .appearance.  I  was  an  idle,  dissolute  man, 
.and  my  vicious  cour.se  was  fa**,  making  my  farm  a 
desert,  my  wile  broken-hearted,  and  myself  a 
wretched  vagabond.  My  wife  has  always,  since 
my  acquaintance  with  her,  lieen  a  pious  woman ; 
and  it  is,  through  the  grace  of  (irxl,  by  her  means, 
that  1  .am  not  now  a  mined  man— ruineil  in  soul 
.and  Ixxly.” 

“  But  how  did  she  exert  so  great  an  inlbiencf 
over  you  ?” 

“O,  [sir,  by  her  whole  conduct;  every  action, 
every  word,  every  look  was  a  meek,  but  jKiweriiil 
reproof  to  me.  You  cannot  conceive  how  her  kind 
eye  would  pierce  my  very  soul,  when  I  came  home, 
late  at  night,  from  some  scene  of  riot  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  There  she  used  to  sit  in  that  comer,  and 
when  she  rose  to  meet  me,  there  was  such  an  ex- 
jiression  of  grieved  and  .saddened  feeling,  and  yel 
.such  a  look  of  mildnes.s  .and  forgiveness,  that  it 
always  filled  mo  with  a  moment.ary  angui.sh.  And 
sometimes  on  the  [..ord’s  day,  when  I  was  sitting 
jn  a  most  melancholy  nuxxl,  I  ustal  to  hear  her 
teaching  some  verses  of  the  Bilile  to  little  Willi.ani, 
and  they  seemed  at  times  so  jiointed  and  full  of 
meaning,  that  I  was  frequently  disjxised  to  be  an¬ 
gry,  from  the  suspicion  that  she  designed  to  convey 
some  rebuke  to  me  in  this  indirect  mannei.  But 
then  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  |x>rfectpr(X)fs  I  bad, 
.almost  every  hour,  that  she  wished  my  hajijiiness. 

I  Ixilieve,  sir,  1  could  have  borne  anything  but  this 
mild,  forgiving  spirit ;  it  made  me  ron.stantly  mis¬ 
erable  ;  conscience  upbraided  me  ;  and  in  short,  sir, 
it  jile.ased  my  heavenly  Father  to  show  me  my 
guilt,  and  how  to  obtain  .salvation  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  1  clearly  jierceived  the  odious  char¬ 
acter  of  my  vices  and  crimes ;  but  I  soon  found  that 
they  did  not  constitute  the  root  of  the  evil.  They 
were  rather  the  signs  of  guilt  in  my  heart,  sir,  that 
wanted  purifying.  I  had  liefore  thought,  that  al¬ 
though  my  actions  were  wrong,  I  could  at  any 
time  alter  them,  and  then  I  should  be  as  gixxl  as 
my  wife.  But  I  discovered  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  sl.ate  of  my  af¬ 
fections  toward  Cbxl,  and  that  unless  the.se  were 
.altered,  I  should  never  be  holy  or  hajijiy.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  recover  your  affairs  from 
their  embarras-sed  condition  ?” 

“  Religion,  sir,  and  industry,  can  .accomjdish 
.anything.  I  male  the  text,  ‘  Not  slothful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Ixird,’  my  motto, 
and  everything  .soon  began  to  go  well,  and  you  see 
how  happy  a  man  I  am  now.” 

Here  the  good  w’ife  of  the  farmer  came  in,  and 
gradually  joined  in  the  convers.ation ;  the  hour 
j)as.scd  rapidly,  but  profitably  .away,  and  the  stran¬ 
ger  was  then  shown  to  his  place  of  rest. 

The  wind  was  roaring,  and  the  rain  descending 
in  torrents  without,  as  the  gentleman  knelt  down 
by  his  liedside,  and  poured  out  his  soul  Iiefore  the 
Author  of  his  being,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
mercies  he  was  then  enjoying.  He  was  soon,  like 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  hou.se,  sunk  in  forget¬ 
fulness;  and  the  dwelling  was  like  the  soul  of  a 
goexi  man  in  this  world  of  disorder  and  wretched¬ 
ness — surrounded  with  storm  and  tempest,  but 
peaceful  and  tranquil  within. 

The  night  and  the  storm  pas.sed  away  together, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  str.angerojx'ned  ujxm  the  beam® 
of  a  delightful  morning.  The  wind  was  hushed. 
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and  the  sun  was  breaking  fouh  from  tin*  clouds, 
and  sending  its  animating  rays  through  the  windows 
of  the  ai*arlment.  'I'he  getitleman  arose  from  his 
resting-place,  rcjwired  to  the  family  lire  side,  joined 
in  the  morning  devotions,  sit  down  once  more  to 
the  hospitable  Inard,  and  then  l»etook  himself  agtiin 
to  his  journey.  All  nature  was  alive,  and  vocal  in 
the  loveliness  of  spring,  and  the  traveller  went  on 
his  way  rejou  ing. 

.^neli,  siibsUintially,  will  1h*  the  inlluence  of  piety 
in  every  family  to  whieli  it  liinls  admission.  Hut 
then  it  must  Is*  genuine  piety,  not  merely  the  form 
of  it.  In  many  families  tliei  arc  some  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  exhibitions  of  religion,  while  there  is  vey 
little  of  the  spirit  of  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  tnemlKTs. 
The  mother,  for  instance,  will  make  the  children 
learn  their  Hible  le.s.son,  or  their  hymns,  and  yet  let 
them  hear  her  scohl  her  dome.stics,  or  fret  liecause 
a  basin  is  broken,  or  liecause  a  chimney  sntokes. 
day  after  day.  No,  it  must  lie  real,  genuine  jdely. 
touching  and  fontrolling  the  heart,  and  not  the  mere 
empty  form  ;  or  it  never  can  purify  the  atmosphere 
of  the  tire  side,  and  establish  tlie  reign  of  iioace  and 
happiness  there. 

There  is  one  point  wliich  ought  to  be  especially 
noticed  here,  for  it  is  one  wiiicb,  at  the  prc.sentday. 
is  very  often  forgotten  :  we  mean  the  duty  of  the 
father,  in  respect  to  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  his  children.  Ours  is  a  bii.sy  country,  and  Christ¬ 
ians  c  itch  the  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise 
which  burns  all  around  them.  They  gradually 
and  insensibly  lose  the  impression  that  the-llrsl 
and  most  liin.ling  of  their  duties  is,  to  .secure  the 
salvation  of  the  members  of  their  households.  1  low 
often  is  this  duty  neglected  or  postjioned,  and  the 
wlude  burden  of  the  family’  government  and  in¬ 
struction  devolved  on  the  mother,  who  ought  not 
to  Ik*  expected  to  l)«ar  it  alone. 

A.  H.  is  a  merchant ;  he  h;vs  a  wife  and  six  chil¬ 
dren  ;  i.s  a  leading  man  in  a  Chri.stian  church  ;  a 
good  citizen  ;  a  thinking,  active,  liberal  man  ;  and 
looked  upon  as  a  consistent  (.'hristian.  Hut  A.  H. 
is  not  altogether  a  happy’ man.  lie  is  distre.s.scd  to 
see  four  or  five  imjienitent  children  around  him, 
and  there  are  many  things  in  his  family  that  do  not 
please*  him ;  and  he  is  aware  he  may  be  taken 
away  suddenly  by’  death.  Why,  then,  doe-she  not 
set  about  a  reform,  and  place  things  in  such  a  state 
as  to  remove  all  occasions  of  disquiet Why,  he  is 
engaged  in  an  extensive  bu.siness,  that  requires  his 
individual  attention:  often  he  is  l:ept awake  whole 
nights  by  anxiety  on  account  of  it ;  and  though  he 
loves  his  children  dearly,  he  sees  them  daily  ac¬ 
quiring  evil  habits,  and  yet  does  not  see  how  ho 
ran  do  anything  more  for  them  than  he  has  done. 
He  has  .sent  them  to  the  first  schools  in  the  land, 
furni.shed  with  books,  clothes,  privileges  of  every’ 
kind  ;  and  he  say’s,  “certainly,  if  they  don't  turn 
out  well,  it  must  lie  their  own  fault.’’ 

And  thus  days  jkvss  away,  and  weeks,  and 
months, and  years;  the  father  having  always  such 
a  press  of  business  on  hand,  that  he  has  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  improvement  or  happiness  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  His  engagements  in  trade  must  be  met ;  and  as 
to  tlie  children,  ••  why,  Mrs.  B.  mu.st  attend  to 
them.” 

Now  this  ought  not  to  bi*.  Xo  pressure  of 
worldly  business  i.s  sutlicient  to  excuse  any  one 
from  the  jierformance  of  home  duties ;  Hoil  has  as¬ 
signed  them  to  us  all,  and  we  cannot  escajs*  the 
obligation. 


Hut  home  is  not  merelv  the  first  tteld  of  duty;  it 
mav  lx;  the  scene  rf  a  man’s  highest  enjoyment.s: 
:uul  we  will  now  cuilv.ivor  to  .'how  the  wist  niqKir- 
tance  of  cultivating  u  Inrt  joi  li'unc. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Imppino.',  in  which  all  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  engaged,  we  not  unfrequently 
overlook  the  source  of  the  purest  and  most  sub¬ 
stantial  of  all  earth’s  joys.  We  rove  far,  an.l  toil 
hard,  for  that  which  may  most  easily  be  ol.tained 
at  oiir  own  liivsiiles.  Horn.’  is  the  con  reiual  soil 
of  tlie  purest  alleclions,  an  i  t!i  *  nolde^t  virtues  nf 
the  heart.  If  tlieiv  h.'  aiiy  t’.iia.t  ih  ii  will  MHithc 
the  agitat  1  jiassions  ni  the  '-.lal,  wiiii'.,  w.ll  lal.'ii 
th.at  turbul.'.ice  of  feeling  whiilt  the  din  an.l  bn.stlc 
of  the  world  so  frequently  excite,  it  is  the  xKithiiig 
inlluence  of  a  cheerful  fireside.  If  yi>n  would  find 
the  noble.' t  specimens  of  human  nature — if  you 
would  find  warm  sympatliy  and  overflowing  kind¬ 
ness,  most  harmoniously  united  with  unyielding  in¬ 
tegrity  and  manly  inde|H*iulenc.e,  you  must  go  to  the 
man  whose  allections  lure  him  to  the  .serene  enjov- 
menLsnf  domestic  life — who g<x‘s  out  info  tlie  world 
to  disohai-ge  his  duties,  and  returns  to  his  quiet 
home  for  happin.'-  s  and  rep.>sc.  'rhe  feelings  and 
atl'ections  wliich  ai  ■  iinavoida'dy  cherished  !»v  the 
inlluence  nfdomosl'cliu-.are  t-.t.illy  :it  vaiianc-  with 
tiie  envyings,:md  jealou-i.  s, >,1  tow  eriug  a  idiitioii, 
which  have  .scalteix*.!  d*'.x)lation  over  lie’  world, 
and  have  sent  weejdag  and  mourning  into  so  many 
familie.s.  Homo  is  the  cil.adcl  in  which  we  are  to 
select  our  wea’, ions,  and  gird  on  the  .armor  which 
shall  fortify  us  against  the  temptations  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  with  the  utmo"!  dilhculty  that  any  on»‘ can 
acquire  or  retain  those  teelnigs  *i{  syinpathv,  of 
generosity,  a:id  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  winch  at 
times  adorn  our  spjcies,  it  there  he  not  tlie  inlluence 
of  home  to  give  hirtli  to  these  allections,  and  to 
nurtme  them.  You  can  liardly  find  in  the  world 
an  ah.andoned  man,  who  li:is  not  ahamloned  tlie 
joys  of  domestic  lite.  There  is  something  in  tlie 
very  atmo.sp'ieii*  which  siiirounds  the  iamily  hearth, 
that  will  not  allow’  vice  to  luxuriate  there.  H  you 
find  a  young  man  who  dix's  not  love  liome,  whose 
La.ste  is  formed  for  other  joys,  who  can  see  no  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  serenity  of  the  dotneslic  crcle,  you 
may  depend  u[k)u  it  he  is  not  to  lie  trusted.  Hut 
In  who  has,  in  early  life,  acquired  a  foiidiios.s  for 
fireside  joys,  will  go  out  into  tlie  w’orld  to  transact 
his  business,  and  return  to  his  home  for  rest  and 
pleasure.  He  will  have  no  inducement  to  seek 
happincivs  in  .scene.s  of  temptation  and  vice.  If  a 
parent  w’oiild  cherish  principles  ol  virtue  in  the 
Ixisoms  of  his  children,  he  must  endeavor  to  sur- 
roiiml  home  with  llio.se  chai  iiis,  which  w’ill  call 
hack  their  hearts,  when  exposed  to  the  cares  and 
temptations  of  the  w’orld. 

There  is  a  young  miui  a  wcatlier-lx'ateii  sjiilor, 
pursuing  wliales  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  few 
years  since  he  w’as  the  child  of  indulgence,  and  in 
the  elegant  jiarties  of  his  father’s  house,  he  .saw'  the 
most  refined  conqiany  the  country  could  afford.  A 
few  months  since,  in  one  of  the  sca-jxirlsof  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  entered  a  warehouse,  and  said  to  the  clerk, 
w’hile  weeping  like  a  cliild — “Can  you  not  give 
me  some  w’ork  to  do  ?  I  have  spent  all  my  wag«*s. 
and  am  almost  .starve.!.”  The  clerk  accompanied 
him  down  to  the  wharf,  and  gave  him  a  few’  hours’ 
work  in  rolling  barrels  of  oil. 

The  clerk,  w’ho  hail  kiiow’u  this  young  man  un¬ 
der  the  very  different  circumstances  of  his  former 


years,  N;iid  to  him,  “  What  w’ould  your  sister  think  ^ 

if  she  should  see  you  so  dissqiated  and  w’retched  *”  I 

He  sternly  replied,  “  l^m’t  mention  my  sister's  1 

name  to  me.  I  cannot  Is'ar  togoaiui  see  her;  you  4 

ought  not  to  mention  her  to  >ucli  a  wretch  as  I  am.”  . 

His  heart,  degrade*!  by  scenes  of  vice,  was  still  \ 

sensitive  at  the  uvollection  of  a  virtuous  home;  i 

and  this  recollection  W’as  the  only  restraint  he  felt  | 
I  cannot  r.mceive  .an  intlueiuos  inde{i«'ndently  of  l 
those  principles  of  religion  which  make  ns  new- 
creatures  in  Christ  .lesns,  ealeiilateil  to  pro  Mice  xi  \ 
i  jKiwerfnl  an  impression  in  pri'serving  from  sin.  and 
in  guiding  to  purity  an.l  juxice  | 

Home  is  the  scene  of  the  purest  enjoyment  that 
can  bi‘  toiuid  on  earth.  When  “  w’inter  comes  to 
rule  the  varied  year,  -ulleu  and  s;ul,  with  all  his  < 

rising  train,  vajmrs,  and  clouds,  .aii.l  .storm?,”  oh  !  | 

w’here  can  we  liu.I  richer  enjoyment  than  in  the  | 
unit!*.!  tamily,  sheltere.l  from  the  driving  storm  in 
their  own  i»c-.aceful  home!  The  temjK'st  nigi's 
Without,  “  wrapt  ill  bbu’k  gbsmi.”  The  wiml 
whistles  ariiund  the  dwelling,  an.l  oh  !  how  sublime 
.s  the  inonrnful  melody  of  its  song.  Tlie  snow’ 

Isaits  fiercely  again.st  the  windows,  magnifying  the 
W’an:ith  and  comfort  within,  by  contrast  with  the 
ilesolati.in  |iro.luced  by  the  storm  without.  The 
lire  burns  brightly,  semling  its  cheerful  light  arouml 
Ah  !  who  h;i.s  iu)t  Is'en  constrained,  in  .seasons  like 
these,  t.i  siv,  “  There  i-  no  paradisi*  like  home, 
■'Weet  home!”  How  heartless,  in  com|».arison,  are 
the  joys  of  him  who,  in  illuminated  hallsof  g-.iyety, 
or  .amid  the  fe.«tivities  of  the  midnight  club,  endea¬ 
vors  to  escajH*  thought,  an.l,  hy  transient  excite¬ 
ment,  to  sati'.l'y  the  desires  of  .an  immortal  mind  ' 

Such  ail  one  may  have  the  semblance  of  happiness, 
but  not  the  leality.  The  niomentarv  gleam  passi-s 
like  the  lightning  in  the  elou.I,  leaving  hlackne.ss 
an.l  darkness  liehind.  “  It  is  not  all  gidd  that  glit¬ 
ters  it  is  not  every  .smile  that  pnxlaim.sjoy  in  the 
heart. 

••  It  liuiviness  have  nol  li**r  seat 
And  centre  in  the  breast, 

We  may  l»e  wise,  or  rich,  or«real, 

Hut  n^ver  ran  lie  blest.” 

It  is  nol  essential  to  the  happy  home  that  there 
shoubl  Ik*  the  luxury  of  the  carjxited  flixir,  or  richly 
cnsiiioned  sofa,  ortho  soft  sh.ade  of  the  a.stral  lamp. 
rhe.se  elegancies  gild  the  apartments  of  the  wealthy, 
but  reach  not  the  heart.  It  is  neatness,^  order,  a 
cheerful  he.art,  and  mutual  kindness,  which  make 
home  that  sw’cet  jiarailise  it  is  so  often  found  to  lx*. 
There  is  joy  as  real,  as  heartfelt,  hy  the  cottage 
fire  side,  as  in  the  most  splendid  sabxms  of  wealth 
.and  refinement.  What  a  lovely  picture  lias  Hums 
given  us  of  the  return  of  the  cottager  lo  his  home, 
after  the  labors  of  the  day. 

“  At  length  lies  lonely  cot  4i.t>earH  in  view, 

Heneath  the  ulicUer  of  an  aged  tree; 

The  exnect.tnt  irer  //iing«,  toddling  stagger  througb. 

To  meet  their  dad,  with  fluttering  noise  and  glee, 
lli.s  clean  licarlh-stone,  his  thriftie  wifie’a  smile. 

The  lisfiing  infant  prattling  on  bis  knee. 

Dors  .all  his  weary,  carking  cares  beguile. 

And  makes  him  .|Utck  forget  his  labors  and  his  toil.” 

The  refinements  .and  elegancies  of  life  are  not  to 
be  despised ;  but  their  pos.session  does  not  insure 
haj»pines8.  Tlie  sources  of  t'-ue  joy  are  not  ."o 
sh’illow.  .Some  person.s,  like  some  reptiles,  have 
the  faculty  of  extracting  |toison  from  everj-thing 
that  is  lieautiful  and  sweet:  othern,  like  the  bee. 
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will  gather  honey  from  HourceA  in  which  we  ahould 
think  no  sweet  could  lie  found.  The  cheerful  heart, 
like  the  kaleidoscope,  causes  most  discordant  mate¬ 
rials  to  arrange  themselves  into  harmony  and 
beauty. 

It  la  narrated  of  a  celebrated  monarch,  that  he 
was  one  day  gallo]>ing  about  the  room,  upon  all- 
fours,  with  one  child  ii|(on  his  liack,  and  chasing 
another  little  urchin,  who  was  laughing  at  the  t(»p 
of  her  lungs  at  the  gainlmls  of  her  royal  father. 
While  thus  engiiged,  one  of  his  ministers  was  an¬ 
nounced.  “  Come  in,”  said  the  king,  “)  oil  area 
father,  and  so  I  will  have  my  rare  out and  he 
continued  his  s|K)rt  with  his  children.  We  do  not 
doubt  tliat  this  moment  was  among  the  happiest  of 
the  king’s  life.  There  was  more  real,  heartfelt  joy 
in  that  undignified  jiarlor  frolic,  than  he  ever  felt 
while  seated  upon  his  throne,  glittering  in  splendid  i 
robes,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  jiomp  and  pa¬ 
geantry  of  royalty.  It  is  ttie  influence  of  such 
scenes  as  these  which  soften  the  heart,  and  make 
man  feel  for  his  fellow-man . 

I..et  us  take  the  case  of  a  ritrht-minded  individual, 
who  is  engaged  with  ardor  in  the  busine.ss  of  public 
life.  Duty  has  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
which  excite  the  feelings, and orcupy  the  thoughts; 
but  his  object  is  not  the  gratification  of  ambition  : 
his  wish  is,  well  to  jicrform  his  jiart  as  a  member 
of  .society,  and  to  leave  behind  him  an  influence 
beneficial  to  the  w’orld.  In  his  season  of  recnation 
from  the  pressure  of  care,  he  returns  to  the  ho.som 
of  his  loved  family.  There  is  his  heart;  and  there 
are  his  joys.  This  man  can  hardly  lie  di.sap|K>inted. 
If  his  schemes  of  usefulness  hiil,  he  finds  a  solace 
in  the  quiet  retreat  of  his  home.  The  more  a  man 
loves  home,  the  more  serene  will  lie  his  niiml,  the 
more  labor  he  will  Ik?  able  to  jH-rform,  and  the  more 
{towerful  w’ill  be  the  influence  he  can  exert  u)M>n 
society  around.  This  is  an  influence  which  rests 
and  invigorates  the  spirit  for  new  jichievements. 

If  is  home,  after  all,  to  which  we  must  retreat 
from  the  bustle  of  life,  if  we  would  find  enjoyment. 

It  is  in  the  serene  enployments  of  that  bles.sed  sanc¬ 
tuary,  that  we  must  fortify  our  spirits  against  lemj>- 
tation,  and  prt'pare  for  a  In'tter  world  on  high.  It 
matters  not  what  may  1m'  our  situation  in  life,  or 
how  deeply  we  may  be  engros.seil  in  lalmr  and  rare, 
we  ought  with  assiduity  to  cherish  a  fondness  for 
home;  ami  to  try  to  |>romote  the  ha])|)iness  at  least 
of  that  little  |H)rtion  of  the  human  family,  with 
which  we  ao*  most  intimately  connected. 

The  Bible  has  informed  us,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  sorrows  with  which  the  worhl  is 
now  filled,  will  jklss  aw.ay  like  the  clouds  of  the 
morning.  A  day  of  glory,  bright  and  lK*autiful  as 
that  of  the  primeval  state,  is  yet  to  dawn  ujkiii  our 
glolie.  And  when  that  millennial  day  shall  come, 
the  earth  will  l>e  filled  with  happy  families.  I'here 
wiM  be  here  lielow  the  foretaste  of  ple.xsiires  w’hich 
are  to  Ik*  enjoyed  in  the  final  home  of  the  good — in 
heaven . 

CiiAKi.r.s  TJiK  Fikst. — On  la'ing  told  that  his 
death  was  n'solved,  he  replied  in  these  heroic  and 
ever  memorable  words:  “  I  have  done  what  I  could 
to  save  my  life,  w  ithout  losing  my  soul ;  I  can  do, 
and  I  will  do  no  more.  Ood’s  will  lie  done.” 

When  Aristotle  was  asked,  what  a  man  could 
gain  by  telling  a  falsehoiKl,  he  replied,  “  Not  to 
be  credited  when  he  sjteaks  the  truth.” 


TU  A  DEPAKThID  CHRlEiTIAX. 

”  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  deplore 
thee. 

Though  Borrows  and  darkness  encompas.s  the  tomb. 
Thy  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before  thee. 

And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the 
gloom. 

“  Thou  art  gone  t«  the  grave — we  no  longer  behold 
thee. 

Nor  tread  the  rough  palh.s  of  the  worhl  by  tiiy  side  ; 
Hut  the  wide  arm.s  ol  mercy  urn  spr*‘ad  to  enfold  tliee. 

And  sinners  may  liojte,  since  the  .“Sinlepy  Irtili  died. 

“  Thou  art  gone  to  ihe  grave  ;  and  ii.s  maiiMoii  I'or- 
suking, 

Perhai«  thy  tried  spirit  m  fear  lingered  long: 

But  the  sunshine  of  hvaven  beamed  bright  on  thy 
waking, 

,\nd  the  sound  which  thou  heard’st  was  the  sera¬ 
phim’s  soog. 

“  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave — but  we  will  not  (le|»|ore 
thee. 

For  Hod  was  thy  father,  tliy  guardian,  and  guide  : 
He  gave  tliee,  he  took  thee,  and  lie  will  restore  thee. 

And  death  has  no  sting,  since  the  .'<;tvionr  hath 
died.” 

THK  nr T IKS  ok  i’hildkkn. 

A  DiscurHsr., 

nv  WIU.IA.M  K.  (  HANNING,  D.  ll. 

ErHKiulu  vi.  1,'2:  “Ckildren,  obey  your  parent!)  iu  the 
Lord:  for  thin  ii  right.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
which  U  the  first  commandment  with  promise  ” 

From  thc.se  word.s  I  projKist*  to  point  out  tli<“ 
tlutics  of  children  to  their  ptarenfs.  My  yotinj: 
friends,  let  me  a.sk  your  .serious  attention.  1  wi.sh 
to  explain  to  you  the  honor  and  obedience  which 
you  are  required  to  rentier  your  parents  ;  and  to 
impress  you  with  the  imjtortance,  excellence,  and 
happiness  of  this  teinjier  and  conduct. 

It  will  Ik?  observed  in  the  juo^res-s  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  that  I  have  chiefly  in  view  the  youn^st 
l»art  of  my  hearers;  hut  I  would  not  on  this  .ac¬ 
count  Ik*  sup]H)sed  to  intimate,  that  those  who  have 
reached  more  advanct'd  jieritKls  of  life,  are  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  obligation  of  honoring  their  parents. 
However  old  we  may  Ik*,  we  shcHihl  never  forget 
that  tenderness  which  watrlied  over  our  infancy, 
which  li.stened  to  our  cries  lH*fore  we  could  aiticu- 
hile  our  wants,  and  wa.s  never  weary  with  minis¬ 
tering  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment.s.  There  js 
.scarcely  anything  more  interesting,  than  to  see  the 
man  rehaining  the  res|)ect  and  gratitude  which  1h*- 
long  to  the  child ;  than  to  see  jK?r.sons,  who  have 
come  forward  into  life,  rcinemliering  with  alTection 
the  guides  and  friends  of  their  youth,  and  lalioring 
by  their  kind  and  resjiectfiil  attention  to  cheer  the 
declining  years,  and  supjiort  the  trembling  infirmi¬ 
ties,  of  those  whose  liest  days  were  spent  in  solici¬ 
tude  and  exertion  for  their  ha|»pine.ssanil  improve¬ 
ment.  He  who  .surters  any  objects  or  pursuits  to 
shut  out  a  jKirent  from  his  heart,  who  liecomes  so 
weaned  from  the  brea.‘*t  which  nourished  anti  the 
arms  which  cherished  him,  as  coldly  to  forsake  a 
jKirent’s  dwelling,  and  neglect  a  parent’s  comfort, 
not  only  renounces  the  dictates  of  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality,  but  deserves  to  l>e  ca.st  out  from  sexiety  as  a 
stranger  to  the  common  sensibilities  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

In  the  observatiims  I  am  now  to  make,  all  who 
have  parents  should  feel  an  interest ;  for  some  re- 
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ni.arks  will  apply  to  all.  But  I  shall  princijially 
confine  myself  to  those,  who  are  so  young  as  to  de- 
l»cnd  on  the  care,  and  to  live  under  the  eye  of  their 
jareiit.'i ;  who  surround  a  parent’s  table,  dwell  lx- 
nealh  a  parent’s  roof,  and  hear  continually  a  pa- 
rent’.s  voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses  itself, 
“  Honor  and  obej-  your  father  and  mother.” 

f  sh.all  not  attempt  to  explain  and  enforce  what 
is  here  required  of  you. 

First,  you  an*  req  11  in'll  to  view  ;ind  tn*at  yoiii 
parents  with  iwyxc/.  Your  lender,  iiiexiierienred 
age  requires  that  you  think  of  your.‘«elves  with  hii 
inility,  and  conduct  yourselves  with  nuHlesty  ;  that 
you  resjK'ct  the  sujxrior  age,  and  wisilom,  and  im¬ 
provements  of  your  jtarents,  and  observe  lowaiil 
them  a  submissive  deportment.  Nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  you  so  un¬ 
pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  frowaid  or  con¬ 
temptuous  conduct  Inward  your  parent**.  There 
are  children,  and  1  wish  I  could  .say  there  are  only 
a  few,  who  .sjieak  to  their  patents  with  nidenes-;, 
grow  sullen  at  their  rebukes,  Ixliave  in  their  pro-, 
ence  a.s  if  they  dc.'s'rved  no  attention,  hear  them 
s|K*ak  without  noticing  them,  and  rather  ridiciih* 
than  honor  them.  There  are  many  children  at  the 
present  day,  who  think  iiKUe  liighly  of  themselve< 
than  of  their  elders ;  who  think  tliat  their  own 
wishes  are  first  to  Ik*  gratified  ;  who  abuse  the  con¬ 
descension  and  kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat 
them  as  sei  vant.s  rather  than  sinxriors. 

Ih'ware,  iny  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up 
with  this  assuming  and  selfish  spirit.  Regard  your 
parents  as  kindly  given  you  by  God,  to  support, 
direct,  and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of 
weakness  and  inexiH*rience.  K.\pre.s.s  your  resjiect 
for  them  in  your  manner  and  conversation.  Do 
not  neglect  those  outward  signs  of  dependence  ami 
inferiority  which  suit  your  age.  You  are  young, 
and  you  should  therefore  take  the  lowest  place, 
and  rather  retire  than  thrust  your.eelves  forward 
into  notice.  Yon  have  much  to  learn,  and  you 
should  therefore  hear  instead  of  seeking  to  l»e  heard. 
You  are  dejiendent,  and  you  should  therefore  ask 
instead  of  dernandinp  what  you  desire  ;  and  you 
should  receive  every  tiling  from  your  jiarents  a.s  a 
favor  .and  not  as  a  debt.  I  do  not  mean  to  urge 
mion  you  a  slavisli  fear  of  your  jiarenls.  Love 
them,  and  hwe  lliein  ardently  ;  hiil  mingle  a  sensi* 
of  their  siijienority  with  )'our  love.  Feel  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  kindne.ss;  hut  let  not  this  confidence 
make  you  rude  and  presumptuous,  and  lead  to  in¬ 
decent  familiarity.  Talk  to  them  with  o|K?nnes,s 
and  freedom  ;  hut  never  contradict  with  violence  ; 
never  answer  with  |)a.s.sion  or  contempt. 

The  Scriptures  s.ay,  “Cursed  be  he  that  settetli 
light  by  his  fatlier  or  his  mother.”  “The  eye  that 
mocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley 
sliall  pluck  it  out,  and  the  young  ravens  shall  eat 
it.”  The  sacred  history*  teaches  us,  that  when  Sol¬ 
omon,  on  his  throne,  saw  his  mother  apj>roaching 
him,  he  ro.se  to  meet  her,  ami  bowed  himself  unto 
lier,  .and  r.auscd  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on  his  right 
hand.  I.^t  this  wise  and  great  king  teach  you  to 
resjxct  your  parents. 

Secondly,  You  should  lie  grateful  to  your  parents. 
Consider  how  much  you  owe  them.  The  time  has 
been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you 
depended  wholly  on  their  kindnes.s,  when  you  had 
no  strength  to  make  a  single  eflTort  for  yourselves, 
when  you  could  neither  sjxak,  nor  walk,  and  knew 
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not  the  use  of  any  of  your  |>o\vers.  H;ul  not  a  ja- 
rent’s  arm  supported  you,  you  must  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  and  perished.  OKservc  with  attention  the 
infants  which  you  so  often  see,  and  consider  that  a 
little  while  aj'o  you  were  as  feeble  as  they  are : 
you  were  only  a  burden  and  a  care,  and  you  had 
nothing  with  which  you  could  rejniy  your  parent’s 
.aflection.  Hut  did  they  forsake  you  How  maiiy 
sleepless  nit;hts  have  they  been  »listurlK*d  by  your 
cries!  When  you  were  sick,  how  tenderly  did 
they  haiiji?  over  vou  !  With  what  pleasure  have 
they  seen  you  fi;row  up  in  health  to  yctnr  present 
state  !  and  what  do  you  now  |tosst‘ss,  which  you 
liave  not  received  at  their  hamts  ?  (icxl  indeed  is 
your  great  |»arent,  your  best  friend,  and  from  him 
every  good  gift  descend.s  ;  but  God  is  pleased  tol<e- 
stow  everything  upon  you  through  the  kindness 
of  your  paients.  To  your  jiarents  you  owe  every 
comfort ;  you  owe  to  them  the  shelter  you  enjoy 
from  the  rain  and  cold,  the  raiment  which  covers 
and  the  f<MHl  which  nourishes  you.  ^Vhile  you 
are  seeking  amusement,  or  are  employed  in  gaining 
knowledge  at  .sclnxd,  your  jiarent.s  are  toiling  that 
you  maybe  happy,  that  yourw.ant.s  may  In*  supplied, 
that  your  minds  may  be,  improved,  that  you  may 
grow  up  and  Ik*  u.seful  in  the  world.  And  when 
you  consider  how  often  you  have  forfeited  all  this 
kindness,  and  yet  how  ready  they  have  lieen  to  for¬ 
give  you,  and  to  continue  their  favors,  ought  you 
not  to  kxik  ujx)n  them  willithe  tenderest  gratitude.’ 
What  greater  monster  can  there  be  than  an  un¬ 
thankful  child,  who.sr*  heart  is  never  warmed  and 
melted  by  the  daily  expressions  of  jiarental  solici¬ 
tude  ;  who,  instead  of  requiting  his  tx'st  friend  by 
his  atTectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and  pa.ssionate, 
and  thinks  that  his  jiarents  have  done  nothing  for 
him,  lx*cau.se  they  will  not  do  all  he  desires.’  My 
young  friends,  your  parent’s  hearts  have  ached 
enough  for  you  alreaily  ;  you  should  strive  from 
this  time,  by  your  expre.ssions  of  gratitude  and  love, 
to  requite  their  goixlness.  Do  you  ask  how  you 
may  best  expre.ss  the.se  feelings  cf  respect  and  grat¬ 
itude,  which  have  lieen  enjoined .’  In  answer,  I 
would  observe. 

Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your  study  to 
ol>ey  your  parent.s,  to  do  what  they  command,  and 
do  it  cheerfully.  Your  own  hearts  will  tell  you 
that  this  is  a  mo.st  natural  and  proper  expressittn  of 
honor  and  love.  I'or  how  often  do  we  see  children 
opposing  their  V  ilU  to  the  will  of  their  parents; 
refusing  to  comply  with  ab.solute  commands ;  grow¬ 
ing  more  obstinate,  the  more  they  are  required  to 
do  what  they  dislike  ;  and  at  last  sullenly  and  un¬ 
willingly  olx*ylng,  because  they  can  no  longer  re¬ 
fuse  without  exposing  themselves  to  punishment. 
Consider,  my  young  friends,  tliat  by  such  conduct 
you  very  much  ilispleast*  (knl,  who  has  given  you 
jtarents,  that  they  may  control  yotir  })assions  and 
train  you  up  in  the  way  you  .should  go.  Consider 
how  much  Ix'tter  they  ran  decide  for  you,  than  you 
can  for  yourselves.  Vou  know  btit  little  ot  the 
world  in  which  you  live.  You  hastily  catch  at 
everything  which  promises  you  pleasure ;  and  tm- 
less  the  authority  of  a  parent  should  restrain  you, 
you  would  soon  rush  into  rtiin,  without  a  thought 
or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclinations,  your 
health  would  be  destroyed,  your  minds  would  run 
waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful,  selfish,  a 
trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves. 
Submit,  then,  cheerfully  to  your  jiarent.s.  Have 


you  not  exjx'rienced  their  gixxlness  long  enough  to 
know  that  they  wish  to  make  you  happy,  even 
when  their  commands  are  most  .severe.’  Prove, 
then,  your  sense  of  their  giHnlness  by  doing  cheer-  i 
fully  what  they  require.  When  they  oppase  your 
wishes,  do  not  think  that  you  have  more  knowl-  j 
edge  than  they.  Do  not  receive  their  commands, 
with  a. sour,  angry,  sullen  hxik,  which  siys  louder 
than  words,  that  you  oliey  only  Ixvausi*  you  dare 
not  relK*l.  If  they  deny  your  requeMs,  do  not  jx*r-  j 
si.st  111  urging  them  ;  but  consider  how  iiiau\  le-  i 
quests  they  have  .alreiuly  granted  you.  Con-.ider 
that  you  have  no  claim  upon  them,  and  that  it  wdl 
lie  base  and  ungniteful  for  you,  after  all  their  ten¬ 
derness,  to  murmur  and  complain.  Donotexjiect 
that  your  parents  are  to  give  uji  everything  to  your 
wishes;  but  study  to  give  up  everything  to  theirs. 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten  ;  but,  when  a 
Ux)k  tells  you  what  they  want,  fly  to  jierforni  it. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  Ix'st  rewaid 
them  for  all  their  jiains  and  lalnirs.  In  this  way 
you  will  make  their  liou'es  pleasint  and  cheerful. 
Hut  if  you  are  disolH*dienf,  jH*rvcrs«*,  and  stublKirn, 
vou  will  Im*  uneasy  yourselves,  and  will  make  all 
around  you  unhapjiy.  You  will  make  home  a 
place  of  contention,  noise,  and  anger;  and  your 
fx*st  friends  will  have  reason  to  wi.^h  that  you  had 
nevur  Ix'en  Ixirn.  A  disoliedient chiKl  almo.st  always 
grows  up  ill-natured  and  disobliging  to  all  with 
whom  he  is  connected.  None  love  him,  and  he 
has  no  heart  to  love  any  but  him.self.  If  you  would 
lie  amiable  in  your  temjier  and  manner,  and  desire 
to  be  Ix'loved,  let  me  advi.se  you  to  liegin  l-fe  with 
giving  up  your  wills  to  your  j«m*nts. 

Fourthly,  You  mu.-t  further  ex  press  your  resjx*ct, 
ariection,  and  gratitude,  by  doing  all  in  yotir  jHiwer 
to  assist  and  oblige  your  jiarents.  Children  can 
very  soon  make  some  return  for  the  kindness  they 
receive.  Kvery  day  you  can  render  your  jiarents 
some  little  service,  and  often  siive  them  many  cares, 
and  .sometimes  not  a  little  expense.  There  liave 
been  children,  who  in  early  life  have  Ix-en  great 
sujijKirts  to  their  .sick,  jKxir,  and  heljiless  jaieiits. 
Thi.s  is  the  most  honorable  way  in  which  you  can 
be  employed.  You  must  never  think  Umi  highly  of 
yourselves  to  Ik*  unwilling  to  do  anything  for  tlucsr* 
who  have  done  so  much  for  you.  You  .should 
never  let  your  amiist'incnts  take  such  a  hold  of 
your  minds,  as  to  make  you  slothful,  lackward, 
and  unwilling,  when  you  are  railed  to  .serve  your 
Jiarents.  Some  children  s<*em  to  think  that  they 
have  nothing  to  seek  but  their  own  jileasiire.  They 
will  run  from  every  task  which  is  imjKised  on  them, 
and  leave  their  jiarents  to  want  many  comfoits, 
rather  than  exjxise  themselves  to  a  little  trouble. 
Hut  consider,  h.ad  they  loved  you  no  lietter  than 
you  loved  them,  how  wretched  would  have  Is'en 
your  state!  There  are  some  children,  who  not 
only  refu.se  to  exert  thems<>lves  for  their  jiarents, 
but  add  very  much  to  their  cares,  give  them  un¬ 
necessary  trouble,  and,  by  cjirelessness,  by  wasting, 
by  extravagance,  help  to  keep  them  in  jxiverty  and 
toil.  Such  children,  as  they  grow  up,  insteal  of 
seeking  to  provide  for  themselves,  generally  grow 
more  and  more  bunlensome  to  their  friends,  :uid 
lead  useless,  sluggi.sh,  and  often  profligate  lives. 
My  young  friends,  you  should  be  ashamed,  after 
having  given  your  jiarents  so  much  jutin,  to  mulli- 
jily  their  cares  and  laixirs  unneces.s;irily.  \’ou 
should  learn  very  early,  to  be  active  in  jdeasuig 
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them,  and  active  in  doing  what  you  c;ui  for  your¬ 
selves.  IX)  not  waste  all  your  spirit  ujxm  j»lay; 
btit  learn  to  Ik*  useful.  Perhajis  the  time  is  coming, 

I  when  your  jwrents  will  need  as  much  attention 
from  you  as  You  have  received  from  them  ;  and 
I  vou  should  endeavor  to  form  such  industrious, 

I  obliging  habits,  that  you  may  render  their  la.sl  years 
as  hajijiv  as  they  have  renden*»l  the  lirst  years  of 
your  existence. 

i  Fililily,  You  should  exjiress  your  resjH*ct  for 
1  \oiir  paients,  and  your  si*n>e  of  their  kin.lne«.s  and 
"^iijHiior  wisloiii,  by  jilaciiig  unrt*'S*rved  conlulcnce 
;  III  them.  Tins  is  a  very  im|Hiitant  pait  of  your 
!  duty,  ('hddren  should  learn  to  lx*  lioneM,  sinceiv, 
j  and  ojieii-hearted  to  their  jiarents.  An  artful,  hyp- 
txiitical  child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  char¬ 
acters  in  the  world.  You  should  have  no  .secret.s 
which  you  are  unwilling  to  di.s«’lost*  to  your  jiarents. 
If  you  have  done  wrong,  you  should  ojH*nly  con¬ 
fess  it,  and  a-k  that  forgiveness  which  a  jmrent’s 
heart  is  realy  to  be.stow.  If  you  wish  to  under¬ 
take  anything,  ask  their  const-nt.  .N’ever  lx*gin 
anything  in  the  Iiojk*  that  you  can  conceal  your 
design.  If  vou  once  strive  to  iiiijiosc*  on  your  jia- 
reiits,  vou  will  lx*  led  on,  from  one  step  to  another, 
to  invent  falst*h(Kids,  to  priu  tice  artifice,  till  you 
will  lx*come  contemjilible  ami  hateful.  You  will 
siHin  lx*  detected,  and  then  none  will  trust  you. 
Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make  uji  for  many  faults. 
Of  childien,  he  is  the  worst,  who  watches  the  eyes 
of  hi.s  Jiarents,  jiretends  to  olx*)’  as  long  as  they  s«*e 
him,  but  as  soon  us  they  have  turned  away,  dix'.x 
what  they  have  forbidden.  U'h.atever  else  you  do, 
never  deceive.  f.«-t  your  jarents  always  leajii 
your  faults  froni  your  own  lijis;  and  lx*  asstmd 
they  will  never  love  you  the  less  for  your  o|K*n- 
ness  and  sinceiity. 

l.astly.  You  must  prove  your  rc*.HjK*ct  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  your  Jiarents  by  attending  .sc*riously  to  their 
in.struction.s  and  admonitions,  and  by  improving  the 
advantages  they  allbrd  you  for  Ix'corning  wi.sc*,  use¬ 
ful,  giHxi,  and  itajijiy  for  ever.  I  hojx*,  my  young 
friends,  that  you  have  jiarents  who  take  care,  not 
onlv  of  your  Ixxlies,  hut  your  souls;  who  instruct 
you  in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you  of  your  Gixl 
and  Saviour,  who  teach  you  to  jiray  and  to  read 
the  .Scrijitures,  and  who  strive  to  give  x’ou  such 
knowledge,  ami  hriiitr  you  up  in  such  habits,  as 
will  leal  you  to  usefulne.-^s  on  earth,  .and  to  hap- 
jiine.ss  in  heaven.  If  you  have  not,  I  can  only  pity 
you ;  I  have  little  hojx*  that  I  can  do  y«m  gvMHi  by 
what  I  have  here  .slid.  Hut  if  your  jiarenhs  an* 
faithful  in  in.^tructing  and  guiding  you,  you  mu.^t 
prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and  to  Gcxl,  by  listen¬ 
ing  resjiectfully  and  attentively  to  what  they  .say' ; 
by  shunning  the  temjitatioiis  of  which  they  warn 
you,  and  by  walking  in  the  jmths  they  mark  out 
liefore  vou.  You  must  lalxir  to  aii.swer  their  hojx*s 
and  wishes,  by  imjiroviiig  in  knowledge;  by  lieing 
indu.otrious  at  sr  liool ;  by  living  jx*acealily  with 
your  conijianions ;  by  avoiding  all  profane  an.l 
wicked  language ;  by  fleeing  kid  comjiany ;  by 
treating  all  jxTsons  with  re.sjiect ;  by  being  kind 
and  geyerous  and  honest,  and  by  loving  and  serv¬ 
ing  your  Father  in  heaven.  Thi.s  is  the  happie.st 
and  most  delightful  way  of  rejiaying  the  kindne.s.s 
of  your  jiarenhs.  I..et  them  see  you  growing  up 
with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits ;  let 
them  see  you  delighting  to  do  good,  and  fearing  to 
oflend  God ;  and  they  will  think  you  have  never 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE 


been  a  hunlpri.  Their  fear^  and  anxieties  atK)Ut 
you,  will  pive  place  to  brighter  riews.  They  will 
hojie  to  see  you  prosjierous,  res|iectc<l,  and  beb»ved 
in  the  present  world.  Ihit  if  in  ihi.s  they  are  U*  1m> 
disapjKiinteil,  it  they  iire  srxiii  to  see  yem  strr-tched 
on  the  lied  of  sirkne.ss  and  death,  they  will  still 
smile  atniil  their  tears,  and  Ik*  romf(»rted  by  the 
thought  that  you  are  the  rhililren  of  (i'o<l,  and  that 
you  are  ^oiii|r  to  a  Katlu'r  that  lovi’s  you  Is-ttr  r  than 
they.  If,  on  the  roiitraiy,  you  slight  and  despisr* 
tfu-ir  insiruethtns,  and  sulli  r  your  youth  t<i  run 
waste,  you  will  do  iniieh  to  einintter  th(‘ir  happi¬ 
ness  and  shorten  their  days.  .Many  iKirents  have 
gone  to  the  grave  br(»ken-heartcd  by  the  ingratitude, 
perversenes.'*,  impiety,  and  licentiousne.s.s  ol  their 
children.  My  young  friends,  listen  seriously  to 
parental  a<lmonition.  Ik'ware,  lest  you  pierce  with 
anguish  that  hrea.st  on  which  you  have  .so  often 
leaned.  Ikwvare,  lest  by  early  rontenipt  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  you  bring  yours<*lves  hi  shame  and  misery  in 
this  w'orhl,  and  thaw  on  your  heads  still  heavier 
ruin  ill  the  world  l(C*yond  the  grave. 

Children,  I  have  now  set  liefore  you  ymir  duties. 
Ix;t  me  once  more  lK*s»*ech  you  to  honor  your  father 
and  mother.  Kvi-r  cling  to  them  with  (onlidence 
and  love.  Ik*  to  them  an  honor,  an.  ornament,  a 
solace,  and  a  sup|Kirt.  Ik*  more  than  tliey  e.vpect, 
and,  if  |«).s.sihle,  Ik*  all  that  they  tlesire.  I'o  you 
they  are  now  hMiking  with  an  aflirtion  which 
trembles  for  your  siifi'ty.  So  live,  that  their  eyes 
may  ever  li\  on  you  with  beams  of  hoi»e  and  joy. 
So  live,  that  the  recolle«'tion  of  you  may  .<<x)thc 
their  best  hours.  May  you  now  walk  by  their  side 
in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Siivioiir,  and  through  his 
grace  may  you  meet  again  in  a  better  and  liajipier 
world.  Amen. 

TIIK  STOUY  OK  .MASTKR  HAN. 

What  do  you  think  I  have  found  ?  tiuite  areal, 
true  story  in  versi* ;  and  about  some  one  too  that 
yon  know  very  well.  I  wonder  who  could  have 
written  it !  ft  must  have  lK*en  some  jH*rson  who 
knew’  all  alMiiit  him,  for  every  wool  is  evactiv  as  it 
hapiiened.  lie  is  a  big  hoy  now  ;  hut,  I  dare  .sjiv, 
whenever  he  cmnes  from  .sclnxd,  if  you  .sliow  him 
this,  he  will  rememlKir  it  all  (|uite  well. 

u  l'  I  T  K  A  T  R  f  K  T  A  I.  K  . 

1  will  tell  y«>n  ii  story  of  one  Master  l*.an. 

Who  in  truth  was  a  nice  little  miniature  man ; 

Not  yet  four  years  old,  and  not  quite  two  feet  three. 
Yet  brave  as  a  little  co«'k-s|iarrow  was  he. 

One  day  a  large  party  on  horseback  went  out. 
Through  the  fields  and  the  meadows  to  gallop  about; 
The  horses  grew  wild  willi  the  sports  of  the  day. 

And  their  riilers  as  wild  and  as  fearless  as  tliey. 

Now  jumping  o’er  streams,  now  o’er  hedgesthey  went. 
Their  hearts  on  nmusemenf  and  frolic  were  bent  ; 
When  they  met  little  llan,  w  ho,  in  sorrowful  mood. 
Walked  od  just  as  last  ns  his  little  legs  could 
Then  one  of  the  party,  w  ho  never  till  now’ 

Had  seen  such  cross  looks  U|»on  little  Han’s  brow, 
Kode  after  the  boy,  and  “  lley  day!”  he  cried  out, 

“  What,  my  fine  little  fellow,  are  these  frowns  about  ? 
“  Such  strange,  angry  looks  we  muM  quickly  disjtel ; 
You  are  wearied  of  walking,  1  know*  very  well: 
Come,  jump  up  before,  you  shall  have  a  nice  ride,” 
In  a  moment,  all  smiling,  Han  stood  by  his  side. 
Hands  and  feel  went  to  w  ork,  to  the  stirrup  he  clung. 
Next  Biisjs'nded  in  air,  to  the  saddle  he  hung ; 

Nowr  caught  by  the  mane,  and  now  otf  and  away. 

He  8canii»er9  along  with  liia  friend,  Harry  C»rey. 


The  horse,  double  laden,  sjied  over  th«  laa : 

He  was  proud  of  his  beauty,  as  horses  will  he, 

And  he  pranced,  and  he  reared,  till  Han  laughed  out¬ 
right, 

Hnjoyiiig  the  tun — not  a  bit  in  a  fright. 

They  soon  joined  the  parly,  where  drains  were  cut 
deep, 

O’er  which  one  w’ns  urging  bis  tired  horse  to  leap; 

It  leapt,  but,  alas!  they  both  sunk  in  tiie  drain, 

‘‘  I  la,  ha  !”  exclaimed  Han,  ”  he  won’t  try  that  again.” 

”  I’^hall  we  ?”  asked  his  friend,  “you’ll  see  my  horse 
will  fly 

I. ike  a  bird,  if  you  are  not  frightened  to  try.” 

“  No,”  an.swered  the  hero,  “  you’ll  hold  me,  and  w  v 
Will  do  it,  1  dare  »ay,  far  better  than  he.” 

Then  over  they  went  across  the  deep  drain. 

And  a  few  minutes  saw  them  quite  safe  back  .again ; 
And  Han  W’as  held  tirm,  for  Ins  good  friend  .and  he 
llode  but  as  one  man  on  the  same  saddle-tree. 

Then  all  crowded  round  him,  and  wishing  him  joy 
Of  his  safely,  they  called  him  .a  brave  little  boy: 

Hut  he  did  not  think  the.se  praise.s  were  due. 

And  he  said  what  indeed  was  jierfeclly  true. 

I 

“  1  know,  very  w’ell,  that  if  danger  were  near, 

(food  Sir  Harry  (rrey  woiiM  not  have  me  iq)  here ; 
And  I  need  not  fancy  tliat  fear  ought  to  be,  | 

When  another  say.s  not,  who  is  wiser  than  me  : 

1  never  should  try  to  do  such  things  alone. 

For  then  1  might  tumble  and  fracture  a  bone.” 

Alas!  for  |>oor  Han,  had  he  always  thought  so 
He  had  saved  his  jxior  head  a  most  terrible  blow: 
I*erliap.s  he  grew  proud,  and  to  hear  his  own  praise, 
Thonghi  he’d  prove  him.self  brave  in  a  great  many 
ways. 

One  .''unday,  (for  truly  I’m  sorry  to  say 

’Twas  a  Sunday  he  chose  for  his  dangerous  play,) 

He  thought  he  would  try,  up  the  high  garden  wall. 
How  far  he  could  go  without  getting  a  fall. 

He  did  reach  the  top;  but,  alas!  a  large  stone 
Was  loosened,  and  poor  Han  was  suddenly  thrown 
From  the  top  to  the  bottom;  the  stone  also  fell. 

And  how  Han  was  not  killed  no  one  ever  could  tell. 

All  bleeding  and  senseles.s,  he  lay  on  the  ground; 
IVrhajts  you  will  think  in  this  state  he  was  found: 

Hut  no,  not  at  all;  none  came  near  him,  and  he 
Was  forced  to  crawl  home  with  a  cut  head  and  knee. 

Hut,  alas  !  when  he  came  to  the  great  garden  door, 
’'I’was  shut,  and  he  could  not  climb  up  .is  before; 

For,  as  I  have  fold  you,  this  terrible  stone 
Had  cut  bead  and  knee  both  quite  info  the  bone. 

His  nurse,  at  this  moment,  came  fast  running  out: 

“  Hear,  dear !’’  she  exclaimed,  “what  is  all  this 
about  ?” 

Then,  as  Han  could  not  answer,  loud,  loud,  did  she  cry, 
“  I  >h  !  call  my  poor  mi.sfress:  he’s  bleeding,  he’ll  die  ! 

“  I!  'in  oil' for  the  doctor,  as  fast  as  you  can  ; 

I.et  me  lift  you  up,  my  joor  dear  little  man.” 

The  doctor  arrived,  and  with  needle  and  thread 
He  sewed  up  the  wounds  on  his  knee  and  his  head. 

A  gre.tt  deal  of  pain  poor  Han  sufl'ered,  and  he 
C'ften  thought,  “  what  a  vain,  silly  boy  1  must  be.” 

that  thus  he  confessed  to  himself,  after  all. 

It  was  pridr,  and  not  hrai'fri/,  gave  him  the  fall. 

Such  is  my  real  true  story  of  Ma.ster  Ixiu  ;  and  I 
can  tell  you  smne  more  too:  wheti  lie  was  brought 
into  the  nur.sery  he  was  crying  very  much. 

“Oh  !”  he  .said,  “  such  a  big  .stone,  stich  a  big 
stone !  I  am  sure  it  was  as  big  as  thi.s,”  showing 
with  his  little  .arms  alMiut  the  length  of  haU-a-yard. 
”  Oh,  no,  my  dear  l»oy,”  said  his  mamma,  “  it 
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could  not  have  been  .so  big,  or  it  must  hav#  kill‘-‘‘^ 
you.” 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  iicrhaiKs  it  was  not  quite  so 
big,  but  it  looked  very  large ;  and  I  atn  sure  it  wa^ 
quite  large  enough  to  have  killed  me,  mamma,  ii 
(iotl  htnl  not  taken  ctire  of  me.” 

We  all  went  afterward  to  see  the  stone  ;  and  it 
w.xs  not  only  as  big  as  he  had  .said,  but  a  great  deal 
bigger  :  it  was  one  of  the  large  lUit  stones  that  an- 
jibued  on  the  top  of  high  garden  walls:  aiel  I  c.m 
show  it  to  you  at  this  day,  lying  in  the  sliiubiK'i  y. 
near  the  large  gate. 

THK  HOOD  SISTKR. 

To  a  brother,  a  sister  obviously  owes  the  duty  ol 
tenderness  and  aftection  at  .all  times.  And  M/zeem//// 
her  duty  lies  in  ellorts  to  win  liim  to  the  ways  ol 
virtue,  and  induce  him  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  pure 
religion.  Hy  ex.ample,  by  convers.ation,  and  by 
tender  entivaty,  it  is  licr’.s  to  emicavor  to  induce  him 
to  trc.'ul  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lledeemer.  She  will 
rememlier  that  he  is  exposed  to  more  temjitations 
than  she  is :  that  he  will  lie  more  likely,  in  tlie 
world,  to  ca.st  otf  fear  and  restiain  prayer,  than  she 
will;  that  he  will  lie  less  likely  to  be  brought  un¬ 
der  the  re.straints  of  jiiety,  and  the  inlluences  of  re¬ 
ligion,  than  she  will;  that  he  is  more  expos<*d  to 
ojK'ii  vice  and  to  the  arts  of  infidelity  than  she  is. 
It  is  hers  to  meet  him  with  all  the  kind,  and  gentle, 
and  tender  inlluences  in  f.avorof  virtue  .and  religion, 
with  which  (Jod  has  so  .abundantly  blessed  her;  to 
meet  him  from  day  to  d.ay,  as  he  is  exposed  to  the 
b.ad  influences  of  the  world  and  the  temptations  of 
society,  not  only  with  the  smile  of  affection,  but 
with  the  charm  of  virtue,  and  purity,  and  piety, 
and  the  sweet  influence.s  of  prayer ;  th.at  whatever 
of  evil  he  m.ay  meet  in  the  world — and  he  will 
i  meet  much — he  may  alw.ays  meet  in  her  .society 
the  heavenly  inlluences  of  Christian  iiffection,  and 
the  charms  of  lovely  virtue,  to  win  him  to  w.alk  in 
its  ways.  To  a  sister  (i(k1  h.as  intrusted  much  in 
regard  to  the  virtue  and  salvation  of  the  young  men 
of  this  band.  From  her  are  to  come  some  of  the 
happiest  influences  which  .are  to  .secure  his  virtue 
and  salvation ;  and  hy  her  influence,  more,  perhaps, 
than  by  the  influence  of  any  other,  except  a  mother, 
i‘;  he  to  lie  .secured  to  the  service  of  (nnl,  and  to  a 
life  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

Novki.  Kait  for  A  MorsE. — A  rather  .amusing 
incident  occurred  a  few  nights  since.  A  .servant 
girl,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  increasing  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  her  hair  by  the  use  of  oil,  lie.ar’s  grease, 
or  some  other  of  the  numberless  unctions  applica¬ 
tions  in  u.se  for  lieautifying  the  hum.au  he.ad  divine, 
retired  to  rest,  on  Wednesilay  flight,  having  l«'en 
more  than  usu.ally  lilieral  in  the  application  of  the 
oily  ingredient.  But  the  (xxir  girl’s  luxuriant  hx-ks 
unfortun.ately  attracted  the  attention  of  a  little  .ani¬ 
mal,  the  horror  of  .all  who  we.ar  jx'tticoats  A 
I  mouse,  in  fact,  roaming  in  search  of  his  sujqier, 
I  made  .an  .attact  ujx)n  the  well-oiled  hair,  and  nib- 
1  bled  away  with  such  apjietite  th.at,  the  next  morn- 
I  ing,  a  bald  pbace,  in  the  very  centre  of  her  head, 
as  barge  as  the  palm  of  a  hand — the  hair  l)eingcrop- 
'  ix?d  of!  by  the  mouse  close  to  the  roots. 

!  ^ 

He  who  tells  .a  lie  is  not  .sensible  how  gre.at  a 
ta.sk  he  undertakes;  for  he  must  lie  forced  to  invent 
twenty  more  to  maintain  th.at  one. 
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THE  BLIND  MOTHER. 

“Costs,  dearest  mother,  come  with  me. 

Cool  blow’H  the  eveniac;  breeze ; 

It  waits  iwrt'uiiie  Iroin  every  llower. 

It  niuriiiura  in  the  trees. 
i>tiil  in  the  bright  and  glowing  we»t 
The  partIns  sunbeams  sliine; 

An<l  tlie  honeysurkle's  fragrant  wreaths 
.Around  our  |>orch  entwine. 

'riie  gentle  summer  rain  that  fell 
A  little  hour  agone. 

Is  hanging  yet  on  every  llower. 

And  glittering  in  the  sun  : 

And  everything  around  our  cot 
Is  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  fair; 

And  the  murmur  of  the  rivulet 
la  borne  u(>on  the  air. 

Oh,  mother,  couldst  thou  view  the  scene. 
How  glad  my  heart  would  he ! 

The  thought  that  thou  didst  share  my  joy 
Would  double  it  to  me ; 

And  lair  and  bright  though  now  it  is. 

It  yet  would  seem  more  fair. 

If  that  dear  eye  could  follow  mine. 

And  in  its  pleasure  share. 

’Tis  sweet  when  comes  the  quiet  eve. 

Or  through  the  summer  day. 

To  wander  where  the  wild  fh)wers  bloom. 
And  where  the  breezes  play: 

’Tis  sweet  to  see  the  hiitterfly 
Flitting  from  flower  to  (lower — 

To  hear  the  wild  bee’s  drowsy  song 
In  every  scented  bower. 

(>h  when  I  look  upon  the  skies. 

And  see  the  beauty  there. 

And  when  around  I  turn  mine  eye, 

And  view  the  earth  so  fair — 

It  tills  my  heart  with  sadness  then. 

And  fust  the  tear-drops  fall. 

That  all  around  should  he  so  fair,^ 

And  thine  eye  dark  to  all.” 

“  Ou,  think  not,  though  mine  eyes  arc  dark. 
That  all  delight  is  dead  ; 

There’s  many  a  blessing  left  for  me. 
Though  that  of  sight  is  (led. 

Although  I  cannot  see  thy  face. 

Thy  gentle  tones  1  hear  ; 

And  every  sentence  joys  my  heart. 

As  it  fulls  upon  my  ear. 

There  was  a  time,  my  loved  one,  hut 
’Tis  many  a  year  since  then. 

When  1  could  bound  as  gay  as  thou 
Along  the  sunny  glen; 

Could  gaze  on  the  soft  golden  light 
That  quivers  in  the  sky. 

When  the  long  summer  day  is  o’er. 

And  the  breezes  wander  by. 

Oh,  happy  then,  and  quickly  too, 

Those  bright  days  glided  on  ; 

And  memory  loves  to  linger  yet 
( r’er  joys  for  ever  gone. 

Yet  though  these  darkened  eyes  of  mine 
Can  view  the  scene  no  more. 

It  dwells  in  memory’s  pictured  page. 

As  ’twas  in  days  of  yore. 

And  with  that  inward  eye  I  see 
Those  lofty  cloud-capp’d  hills; 

And  still  I  watch  the  sparkling  play 
Of  the  little  laughing  rills. 

The  music  of  the  waterfall 
Is  sounding  in  my  ear; 

And  still  1  view  its  limpid  stream. 

As  purest  crystal  clear. 

And  every  flower  that  blooms  aroud. 

And  every  leafy  tree, 


The  inward  rye  of  mem.iry  brings  often  be  seen  flying  about  a  hole  in  the  Irank  of  a 

Swiit  back  again  to  nte.  ditch,  and  hxrkinj;  into  it.  Thcs«>  holes  which  she 

Although  this  lovely  world  below  exauuncs  arc  the  old  hou«c>  of  field  mice  or  molc.s ; 

1  04*  iii.ou  no  uior» ,  and  some  {a  rsons  have  thought,  what  I  cxitect  is 

.My  clouded  eye  wdl  oi>e  again  ,  .i  .  i  i  i  .  .  *  i  *  ,  ,  ,  . 

,,  11  ,  true,  that  she  likes  to  take  such  ohl  holes,  iH^caUM* 

I  pon  a  brighter  shore. 

And  were  it  not  for  thee,  my  child. 

How  glad  my  soul  would  be  f'»r  her  use, 

leave  this  tenement  of  cfiv  -'In*  h.is  a  grt^at  dt'.il  of  laluur  to  ni.ike  them  ilo. 

And  to  thos«- regions  (lee,  ‘'he irm's  at  once  to  work,  diggitii;  in  the  hides  she 

Where  the  bright  |iays|>ring  ever  pours  has  cliosmi,  atid  makes  a  winditisr,  /ii'-Ari^galleiv, 

Ills  pure  refulgent  rays;  iiIhuiI  two  feet  long,  atid  aUuit  an  inch  in  width 

Where  ihc..s«*  now  blind  shall  see  again,  She  diijs  out  the  earth,  and  ( .'irries  it  out,  or  |iushcs 

And  sorrow  melt  in  praise.  jihe  giH'S  on.  This  gallery 

Oh,  w  hen  my  heart  is  sad  and  sore,  hole,  fiom  one  to  two 

With  this  life’s  care  anil  pain, 

1  think  of  all  that  ’w’aits  me  there,  ,  i  .  i  i 

_  ,  ,  ,  •  reotly  to  begm  her  tiest. 

To  make  me  glad  again :  ,  ...  .....  . 

.  ’•  .>ow,  then,  I  tide  I’hilin,  she  will  beffin  to 

And  all  the  blessings  lelt  me  yet,  ' 

.  ,  make  paiK-r,  will  .she  not 

Bring  comfurt  to  my  mind,  '  ' 

And  .-till  I  take  my  darksome  way,  “  '  “‘‘I  >011  that  it  wa^t 

Nor  mourn  that  1  am  blind.  ***‘hire  men  lomid  out  w  hat  .she  made 

inskct'  i'ai'ki!  MAKKIIS.  'I"''  '>■; v'™ 

_  tieman  who  watched  the  little  cloak-maker  to  mm* 

“A  It,  hoys!  how  do  you  do  ?  'I'liis  is  .Sitiir-  how  he  m.ule  lii.s  ipumetit  ?  Well,  thisgentlcman, 

d.ay,  and  I  have  lieen  ex^K“ctill^  to  see  you  come  for  wliosi*  name  wi:s  Keaiimur,  w;ls  tiying  for  twenty 

some  time.”  years,  he  .says,  to  find  out  how’  the  wasji  made 

“  Why,  Uncle  l‘hil  p,  we  should  have  U-en  paiK'r,  l>efore  he  succcimIimI.  At  la.st,  one  day,  he 
here,  si  Kincr,  but  w’o  went  round  by  the  old  mill;  siw  a  female  w’asp  alight  on  the  s:i.sh  of  hi.s  wm- 
lit'cause  we  thought  that  jieihaps  wo  mi^ht  find  dow,  and  he^in  to  gnaw  the  wooil ;  he  watched 
in  shmoof  the  old  timlK>rs,  htdes  bored  by  some  ol  her,  and  siw  that  she  {iiille*!  oil  from  the  wootl  fibre 
those  industrious  little  car|ienters  you  told  u?"-  after  libre  alHiiit  the  tenth  |>art  of  an  inch  long,  and 
aluiiit.”  not  so  large  as  :i  hair  She  gathered  the.si*  up  into 

“  Well ;  did  you  find  any  ?”  a  kn  it  with  her  feet,  and  then  flew’  to  another 

“  Xo  ;  but  we  found  something  elsi‘,  which  we  part  of  the  sa.'li,  and  went  to  work  strl{iping  oil 

h.ave  broufi;l»t  to  show’  you:  and  we  have  Iktu  more  fibres  or  threads,  ami  |iuttin};  them  to  the  bun- 

talkin*?  .about  it  all  the  w.'iy.  We  have  not  dis-  '11‘*  l>:til  alremly.  y\t  hist  he  c:iut;ht  her,  to 

covered  siny  new  huj.i  amonu;  the  anim.'ils,  but  we  examine  the  bundle,  and  found  that  its  color  was 
think  we  have  found  out  a  I  rath  that.some  ol  them  c*\;ictly  like  that  of  a  w.'isp’s  iie.sf,  but  the  little  ball 
work  at  ;  and  we  wish  you  to  tell  us  if  we  are  "as  dry  ;  she  h.ail  not  yet  wetted  it  to  make  a  pulp 
right.”  of  It  which  could  Ik*  .sjire:ul  out.  He  noticed  an- 

“  Oh,  that  I  will  do  with  jde.xsure,  if  I  can.  other  thing,  that  this  bundle  was  not  at  all  like 

What  is  the  Ir.ule  that  you  think  you  have  dis-  wikkI  gnawed  by  other  in.s«*cts  ;  it  was  not  saw- 


covered  :’ 


ilusl,  but  thread.s  of  some  little  length  lirui.MMl  into 


“It  is  pa(K'r-making,  Uncle  1‘hilip.  We  h.ave  lint.  1  le  then  .set  to  wo-k  him.sc'lt  with  his  |K*n- 
found  this  juirf  of  a  wa.sji's  nest,  which  we  have  knife,  and  very  simhi  scra|K*d  and  hrui.sc'd  some  of 
brought  along  ;  and  as  you  told  us  it  was  always  the  wimkI  of  the  same  window-sish,  so  as  toimike 
lK*st  to  notice  everything  clo.sely,  we  examined  a  little  ball  exactly  like  the  wasjrs.  Mr.  Keau- 
this,  and  it  ap}K‘ared  .so  much  like  coarse  pa|tc*r,  mur  thought  this  was  the  slutf  out  of  which  the 
that  we  thought  (for  we  knew’  it  was  made  by  wasji  male  pa|K  r,  and  it  has  since  been  found  out 
wasps)  th.at  man  did  not  make  the  fust  pajier  in  that  he  was  right.  The  animal  wet.s  its  little  bun- 
the  world.”  die  of  brui.sed  W’lKiden  fibres  or  thread  with  a  kind 

“  Well,  iKiys,  that  was  not  a  luul  thought,  of  glin*  th.at  it  has,  and  this  makes  it  stick  togi*ther 
X'ow’  you  .seethe  alvant.age  of  taking  notice  of  like  pulp  or  paste  ;  and  while  it  is  M>ft,  the  wasj* 
things,  and  of  thinking  alniut  wh.at  you  sc*e.  Von  walks  kickward,  and  spreads  it  out  with  her  feet 
are  ]K-rfectly  right  in  supposing  that  w.a.sps  make  and  tongue,  until  she  li.'vs  matle  it  alm«x«t  as  thin  as 
pajK-r  :  .and,  if  you  please*,  W’c  will  talk  this  morn-  the  thinnest  jiaiHT.  With  this  she  lines  the  top  of  the 
ing  .alMiiit  the  wasps.”  hole  in  which  she  is  going  to  build  her  nest,  for 

“  Oh  !  yes,  yes  ;  by  all  means.  Uncle  I’hiiip  ;  she  always  lK*gins  at  the  top.  Hut  this  is  so  thin, 
and  we  will  thank  you,  Uki.”  that  it  w’ould  1m*  Uhi  we;ik  to  keep  the  dirt  from 

“  I  must  first  tell  you,  then,  that  of  the  wasjis  falling  in  ;  and,  therefore,  she  g(x*s  on  spreading 
there  are  several  kinds.  Sane  build  their  nests  her  pajK-rs  one  u|K)n  the  other,  until  .she  has  niaile 
under  ground,  and  some  hang  theirs  in  the  air  to  the  wall  nearly  two  inches  thick.  These  pieces 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  This  part  of  a  nest  which  you  are  not  laid  ex.ictly  flat  on  each  other  like  two 
have  found  belonged  to  tlie  last  kind  ;  but  I  will  piecc'i  of  pa.steboard,  out  w’lth  little  open  spaces 
tell  you  something  about  both.  But  before  I  begin  lietw’een,  l*eing  joinetl  at  the  edges  only.  This  is 
let  me  get  some  drawings  I  have,  which  will  help  the  ceiling  ;  and  when  it  is  tini.shed,  she  begins  to 
us  to  understand  lietter.  1  have  them.  And  now,  build  what  may  be  called  the  highest  floor  of  the 
j  of  the  wasps  which  build  under  ground.  As  stsm  ne-st ;  this  she  makes  of  the  same  paper,  in  a  great 
,  as  the  warm  .season  begins,  the  first  care  of  the  numlier  of  little  cells  all  joined  together  at  the  .sides; 

1  mother  w.xsp  is  to  lcx)k  for  a  fit  jdace  in  which  to  'and  insUail  of  fastening  this  fliMjr  to  the  sides  of 
build  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  she  may  ver)’  the  nest,  she  bangs  it  to  the  ceiling  by  rods  made 
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al«o  ont  of  this  |ja|K*r.  Thest*  rcwls  are  nmall  in 
the  middle,  and  grow  larger  toward  the  ends  ro  as 
to  be  stro.iger.  She  then  makes  a  second  floor, 
and  hangs  it  under  the  first  by  rods  as  liefore  ’* 

“  This  is  a  very'  ingenious  little  jiaj»er*niaker, 
Uncle  Philip.’* 

“  Yes,  boys,  it  is  so.  Tliis  of  which  1  have 
been  telling  you  is  the  ground-wasp.  The  tree- 
wasp  makes  its  nest  of  j<a|»erin  the  same  way;  and 
the  nests  are  of  diflerenl  sha|S‘“.  ttne  makes  it  in 
a  round  flaflemsl  hall,  not  nnirh  larger  than  a  rose; 
and  when  nil  o|»en  it  shows  layer  n|HHi  layer  of 
leaves  of  the  siriie  thin  grayish  hs»king  pa|>er. 
This  kind  is  not  soconiinon,  however. 

“  Another  makes  his  nest  of  cells  plansl  in  sej»a- 
rate  floors,  but  without  any  outer  wall  to  keep  off 
the  rain  ;  and  the  most  curious  thing  in  this  nest 
is,  that  it  is  not  jilaced  in  a  horizontal  way — that 
is,  it  IS  not  placed  with  the  floors  level,  liecause 
then  the  cells  would  catch  the  nun,  ami  the  nest 
would  lie  s|ioiled  ;  but  it  is  always  placed  slanting, 
so  that  the  min  may  run  off  It  is  alw.ays  placed, 
too,  so  as  to  face  the  north  or  the  west,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  becauw  the  wasp  knows  that  it  is  in  more 
danger  of  rain  from  the  smith  and  the  east.” 

“  Ah,  Uncle  Philip  !  this  must  le  a  kind  of 
lazy  w’asp.  It  does  not  choose  to  lake  the  trouble 
to  cover  up  the  house,  and  so  it  hangs  it  slanting, 
to  make  the  rain  run  oil.” 

“  It  may  lie  so,  Imys  ;  hut  1  think  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  tliis  wasp  Ifizy,  you  m;ike  it  a  very  .sensible 
w’asp  ;  else  how  should  it  know  that  water  would 
run  down  a  slanting  surface  *  Hut  I  cannot  lie- 
lieve  that  it  is  so  lazy ;  for,  though  it  does  not 
cover  up  the  whole  houst*  in  a  pajH*r  shell,  yet  it 
does  what  no  other  wasp  du's — it  covers  its  nest 
with  a  complete  cuit  of  shining,  water-proof  var¬ 
nish,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  soaking  into  the  cells. 
And  putting  on  this  varnish,  I  can  tell  you,  is  no 
trifling  work.  It  forms  a  juefty  large  jiarl  of  the 
lalK»r  of  the  whole  swarm  Indonging  to  the  ne.st ; 
and  sometimes  you  may  see  s<ime  of  them  at  work 
for  hours  at  a  time,  spreading  it  on  with  their 
tongues.  No,  my  lads,  he  who  w’ants  an  exanijde 
of  laziness  will  not  find  it  among  the  w;usps. 

“  Hut  let  us  come  hack  to  the  pajier.  Hornets 
make  pajier  for  their  nests  much  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  w;tsps  ilo,  only  it  is  caarser.  There  is, 
however,  one  kind  of  w;isp  which  makes  a  stirt  of 
|iajH‘r  more  curious  than  this  which  you  have 
found.  It  is  not  a  wasp  found  in  this  country 
(America)  at  all ;  it  is  the  ('ayenne  wasji,  and  .so 
smooth,  strong,  and  white  is  the  outside  of  his 
nest,  that  it  appe.ars  like  a  card  ;  .and  he  is,  for 
that  reason,  .sometimes  called  the  card-m.aker  wasp. 
He  hangs  hi.s  ne.st  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  it  is 
so  hard  and  |H)lished  on  the  outside,  that  the  rain 
rolls  off  from  it  ;is  if  it  were  gl.ass.  A  little  hole 
m  the  lower  end  is  left  for  the  .animal  to  jtass  in 
:ind  out.” 

“  Well,  then.  Uncle  Philip,  we  were  right  in 
thinking  that  wa.sps  were  the  first  paiter-makcrs — 
and  very  glad  we  are  that  we  .saw  this  tild  piece 
of  a  wasp’s  nest.  Wito  would  have  thought  that 
so  much  could  lie  learned  by  picking  up  this  old 
scrap  of  a  wasp’s  work 

“  Very’  gooil  sense,  Ixiys,  m  that  thought.  A 
wise  man  will  learn  something  from  almost  any¬ 
thing.  Use  your  eyes,  .and  think  of  what  you  see. 
Now,  in  this  very  trade  of  pa)ter-inaking,  1  think 


that  man  would  have  found  it  out  a  great  deal 
sooner  if  he  had  watched  the  wasps  at  their  work. 
They  have  lieene.vcellent  workmen  at  this  business 
since  the  beginning  ;  and  man  has  gone  on  learn¬ 
ing  little  by  little  of  this  very  tratlc,  as  I  will  tell 
you  at  some  other  time,  when  he  might  have  made 
a  long  step  at  once,  had  he  but  notice«l  wasps  and 
hornets.  We  go  on  very  slowly  .sometimes,  in 
learning  to  make  a  trade  as  jierfect  as  it  can  he  ; 
the  |Nior  animal,  with  its  knowledge  such  as  (iod 
g:ive  it,  is  often  our  siijM^rior.  These  dumb  crea¬ 
tures  cannot  leai  h  us  everything  ;  there  is  a  |K)inl 
to  which  they  ran  go,  and  no  further ;  but  ;ls  far 
as  they  do  know,  their  knowledge  is  jH*rfett;  and  1 
make  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  useful  things, 
not  now  known,  will  hereafter  be  found  out  by 
watching  dumb  animals.” 

CHAKACTEK  AND  HABITS  OF 
WASHlNfJTON. 

Tmk  following  are  recollection.s  of  Washington, 
derived  from  rejieateil  op(iortunitie.s  during  the  three 
last  years  of  his  public  life.  He  w;is  over  .six  feet 
in  st;iture,of  strong,  Ixmy,  muscular  frame,  without 
fulness  of  cohering,  well  formed  and  straight.  He 
was  a  mail  of  e.vtraordinary  physical  .strength.  In 
his  hou.se  his  action  was  calm,  delilienite  and  dig¬ 
nified,  without  pretension  to  gnicefulne.ss  or  j>e- 
culiar  manner,  but  merely  natural,  and  such  as  one 
would  think  it  should  be  in  such  a  man.  When 
w.alking  in  the  street,  hi.s  movements  Inail  not  the 
soldierly  air  which  might  Ik*  exjiected.  His  habit¬ 
ual  motions  luul  been  formed  long  liefore  he  took 
command  of  the  American  armies,  in  the  wars  of 
the  interior,  and  surveying  wilderne.ss  lands,  em¬ 
ployments  in  which  grace  and  elegance  w’ere  not 
likely  to  be  acquired. 

At  the  .age  of  sixty-five,  time  haif  done  nothing 
toward  liending  him  out  of  his  natural  erectness. 
His  ileportment  was  invariably  grave,  it  was  .sobri¬ 
ety’  that  stop|»ed  short  of  sadness.  His  pre.sence 
inspired  a  veneration  and  feeling  of  awe,  rarely  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  presence  of  any  man.  His  mode 
of  sjieaking  wits  slow  and  delilierate,  not  .as  though 
he  was  in  search  of  fine  words,  hut  that  he  might 
utter  those  only  ailapted  to  his  purjKise.  It  was  the 
us,age  of  all  (lersons  in  good  .society’,  to  attend  Mrs. 
Washington’s  levees  every  Friday  evening.  He 
was  always  pre.sent.  The  young  ladies  used  to 
tiirong  around  him  in  conrers.ation.  There  were 
some  of  the  well  rememliered  belles  of  the  day  who 
imagined  themselves  to  lie  favorites  w’ith  him.  As 
these  were  the  only’  op{)ortunities  they’  had  of  con¬ 
versing  with  him,  they  were  disjio.sed  to  u.se  them. 
One  would  think  that  a  gentleman  and  gallant  sol¬ 
dier,  if  he  could  ever  laugh,  or  dress  hi.s  countenance 
in  smile.s,  w’oulu  do  .so  when  surrounded  by  young 
and  admiring  lieauties.  Hut  this  w.as  never  so : 
the  countenance  of  W.ashington  never  softened  or 
changed  its  habitual  gravity’, 

One  who  had  lived  always  in  his  family  said,  that 
his  manner  in  public  life,  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
most  retired  life,  was  always  the  .same.  Being 
asked  whether  Washington  could  laugh,  this  person 
said  that  this  was  a  ran*  occurrence,  hut  that  one 
iu.stance  was  remembered,  when  he  laughed  most 
heartily  at  her  narration  of  an  accident  in  which 
she  was  a  juuty  concerned ;  and  in  which  he  ap¬ 
plauded  her  .agency  The  late  (Jeneral  Cobb,  w’ho 
was  long  a  member  of  his  family  during  the  war. 


and  who  enjoyed  a  laugh  as  much  as  any  m.an 
could,  said  that  he  never  saw’  Washington  laugh, 
excepting  when  Col.  Scammel — if  this  was  the  per¬ 
son  -came  to  dine  at  head-quarters.  Scammel  had 
a  fund  of  ludicrous  anecdotes,  and  a  manner  of  tel¬ 
ling  them  which  relaxed  even  the  gravity  of  the 
comniander-in-chief. 

(Jeneral  Cobb  al.so  said,  that  the  forms  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  heail  quarters  were*  exact  and  j*ri*cis«*, 
orderly  and  punctual.  At  the  ap|H»inted  moment, 
Washington  ap|i<‘ared  at  the  breakfast  table.  He 
ex|K*cled  to  find  all  the  memliers  of  his  f.mnly — 
Cobb,  Ihunilton  ;ind  Humphreys  were  ;imong  them 

awaiting  him.  He  came  dros8t*d  for  the  day,  and 
brought  with  him  the  letters  and  di.s|>atches  of  the 
preceeding  day,  with  short  memoranda  of  the  .an- 
swer.s  to  be  made,  also  the  substance  of  orders  to  be 
issued.  When  breakfast  wras  over,  these  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  his  aids,  to  be  put  into  form. 

Soon  after  he  mounted  his  hor.se  to  visit  his  troops, 
and  exjK?cted  to  find,  on  his  return  lK*fore  noon,  all 
the  jiapers  prepared  for  his  insjiection  and  signature. 
Theie  was  no  familiarity  in  hi.s  pn*sence,  it  was  all 
sobriety  .and  business.  His  nuHle  of  life  was  ab¬ 
stemious  and  tem|K‘rate,  He  h:ul  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  certain  sorts  of  fixHl,  jiroliably  from  early 
.associations.  'J'hroughout  the  w’ar,  as  it  was  uii- 
derstooil  in  his  military  family’,  he  gave  a  part  of 
every  day  to  priv.ate  prayer  and  devotion. 

While  he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  as  President,  he 
rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  the  general  rule  of 
his  house  was  that  the  fires  should  be  covered  ami 
the  lights  extinguished  at  a  certain  hour:  whether 
this  was  nine  or  ten  is  not  recollected. 

He  devoted  one  hour  every  other  Tue.silay,  from 
three  to  four,  to  public  visits.  He  under.stood  himself 
to  be  visited  as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  on  his  own  account.  He  w’as  not  to  Ik* 
.seen  by  anybody  and  everybody;  but  required 
that  every  one  who  came  .should  he  introduced  by 
his  secretary,  or  by  some  gentlem.an  whom  he  knew 
himself.  He  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Market 
.street,  just  below  Sixth.  The  place  of  reception 
was  the  dining-room  in  the  rear,  tw’enty-five  or 
thirty  feet  in  length,  including  the  bow’  projecting 
into  the  garden.  Mrs.  Washington  received  her 
visiters  in  the  two  rooms  on  the  .second  floor,  from 
front  to  rear. 

At  three  o’clock,  or  at  any  time  within  a  quartei 
of  an  hour  afterward,  the  vi.sitor  w’as  conducted  to 
his  dining-rmirn,  from  w’hich  all  seats  had  lieen  re¬ 
moved  for  the  time.  On  entering,  he  s.aw  the  tall 
manly  figure  of  Washington,  clad  in  bhwk  velvet, 
his  hair  in  full  dress,  jiow’dered  and  gathered  liehind 
in  a  large  silk  bag,  yellow  gloves  on  his  hands, 
holding  a  cocked  hat  with  a  cock.ade  in  it,  and  the 
edge  alorned  with  a  black  feather  aliout  an  inch 
wide.  He  w’ore  knee  and  shoe-buckles,  and  along 
sword,  with  a  finely  wrought  and  jioli.shed  steel 
hilt,  which  ap|)e.ared  at  the  left  hip,  the  coat  worn 
over  the  blale,  and  apjiearing  from  umler  the  folds 
behind.  The  scabbard  w’as  white  jiolished  le.ather. 

Fklt. — After  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  S.  complained  to  W.  that  his 
hat  (not  a  very  new  one)  maile  his  hea»l  ache. 
“  No  w’onder  replied  W.”  hats  are  generally  Jelt 
after  the  fur  is  w’orn  ofT from  them.” 

A  person  behind  the  age  is  generally  respected — 
a  jK*rson  before  the  age  is  treated  w’itJr  neglect. 
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CHRIST  T  H  K  I*  H  Y  S I C  1  A  N  . 

BV  MRS-  H.  r.  (JOI  LD. 

Now  when  the  ean  wns  •etiiaf,  all  ihry  that  had  any  tick 
with  diveit  dieeatet,  brought  them  aato  him.— Lake  4,  40. 

The  hills  of  Judea  with  sunset  are  bright. 

Their  luuntain-strearu^  tlashin?  like  gold  in  its  light; 
The  dower  in  the  valley  is  closing  its  eye. 

The  shadows  are  lengthened  and  dwindling  to  die. 

While  over  the  lake  comes  the  bland  summer  air, 

Its  freight  of  the  mountain  aroma  to  bear. 

The  bird,  dying  home,  furls  her  wing  by  her  nest, 

To  sing  her  sweet  hymn  where  her  little  ones  rest. 

The  scene  is  all  (Kiaceful,  in  beauty  and  love, 

.^rene  and  adoring  while  earth  looks  above. 

To  Him,  who,  withdrawing  the  glory  of  day, 

With  stars  in  bright  armies  her  faith  will  repay. 

But  why,  at  this  hour,  comes  yon  imjioteut  throng. 
With  nature  refusing  to  liear  them  along, 

Her  voices  enfeebled  while  onward  they  urge. 

And  thus  from  afar  to  one  centre  converge? 

'riic  palsied,  the  crippled,  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

The  wasted  in  body,  the  tortured  in  mind ; 

The  wild-fire  of  frenzy,  the  frost  of  desjiair. 

With  many  formed  ills  in  assembly  are  there. 

And  lo!  the  Physician  !  benign  doth  he  stand 
With  myrrh  in  his  vesture — with  life  in  his  hand ; 
And  those  who  draw  near  shall  find  healing  for  them, 
Although  of  his  garment  they  touch  but  the  hem. 

.\ow,  o’er  the  wan  cheek  sec  the  health-roses  come ! 
The  blind  receive  sight ;  there  isstavcli  from  the  dumb; 
The  pal.sied  walk  forth;  every  form  is  made  whole  ; 
The  demon  possessor  is  chased  fiom  the  soul. 

But  who  is  this  mighty  Physician,  so  sure 
At  once  every  evil  to  reach  and  to  cure? 

From  what  .'•ecret  source  are  his  miracles  brought  ? 
In  whose  holy  name  are  his  miracles  w  rought  ? 

(>,  {'hri.xt  is  the  healer!  the  balm  he  bestows 
From  his  heart  of  pity  for  man  ever  flows: 
f  will,  is  the  name — the  prescription  he  gives. 

When,  healed  are  the  .sick,  and  the  dead  again  lives! 

Yet  not  for  this  only  doth  Jesus  appear; 

To  wo’s  latest  heir  in  all  lime  to  be  near. 

Himself  must  be  wounded,  a  life-giving  tree 
With  baUam  for  all  ever-floowing  and  free. 

And  down  through  all  ages  thasc  balm  dru|iB  shall  fall, 
Till  earth’s  farthest  borders  resjiond  to  his  call, 

“  Ye  w’ounded,  ye  weary,  ye  sorrow’-oiipressed. 
Come  all  unto  me,  and  find  healing  and  rest !” 

He  would  little  children  should  hasten  to  him, 

Kre  life’s  morning  beams  with  earth’s  vapor  be  dim; 
But  none  may  despair — there  is  lime  even  yet. 
Though  low  be  our  sun,  if  we  come  ere  it  set. 

At  length,  from  Mount  Zion  will  .Tesus  look  dow’n. 
And  death  melt  away  in  the  light  of  hb  crown. 
While  they  who  in  faith  now  their  wants  to  him  bring, 
In  glory  surround  him,  adoring  their  King. 

KrV.MOLOliY  OK  TIIK  WORD  HlSBA.ND. — “The 
word  IS  Aiic;lo-Sa\oii,  and  siinjdy  signifies  the  homl 
of  the  house  or  family — hoiisclfonti—as  by  him  the 
family  is  formed,  united,  .and  liound  together,  which 
on  his  death,  is  disunited  and  scattered.  Hence 
we  account  for  farmers  and  jietty  landholders  be¬ 
ing  called,  so  early  a.s  the  twelfth  century,  hus- 
t»amUf  as  appears  in  a  statute  of  David  If.  king  of 
Scotland.  This  etymology  of  the  word  apiiears 
plainer  in  the  orthography  of  Uie  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  in  which  the  w’ord  is  often 
found  written,  hou(«b<nui, 


THK  l‘HII.f»S()PHKK  AND  HIS  KITK 

“  So,  boys,  you  have  come  ag.iiii  to  see  me.  I 
am  very  glad  of  it ;  for  as  this  is  a  leisure  day, 
we  shall  have  time  enough  to  talk  :  but  what  is 
that  you  have  there  ?  Dh,  1  s**e  now  ;  it  is  a 
kite.” 

“  Yes,  Tncle  Philip  ;  it  is  a  French  kite  that 
we  have  been  making,  and  we  have  come  to  ask 
you  to  go  out  with  us  this  moraiiig,  and  see  us 
fly  it.” 

“  Very  gixiil,^  boys,  I  will  go.  1  am  an  ohl  man 
now  ;  but  I  remember  that  I  was  a  boy  once,  and 
loved  to  make  a  kite  .svil.  It  alway.'i  makes  me 
happy  to  .sec  boys  and  girls  playing  alsmt  in 
health,  provided  they  are  not  wasting  time,  and 
their  play  is  not  to  do  harm  to  anyliody  or  any¬ 
thing.  So  come  on  ;  we  will  go  out  u|H>n  the 
green  common  yonder,  liehind  the  church,  and  I 
think  we  .shall  have  a  gratnl  kite-flying,  for  the 
wind  is  about  right. 

“  There,  lioys!  upshegot's  !  laUout  the  string, 

I  think  sho  liehaves  well  ;  there,  she  has  done 
pitching  alnuit ;  now  she  is  ste;idy  ;  .see  how  she 
mounts  !  Ah,  that  is  a  very  giK*d  kite.” 

“  I’licle  Pliili]!,  1  was  reading  a  b<H»k  yesterday 
which  said,  ‘  A  philosopher  found  ureat  help  from 
a  kite.’  What  did  it  mean  ?” 

“  I)o  you  know  what  a  philosopher  is  ?”  1 

“  Yes,  rncle  Philip  ;  a  philosopher  is  the  Kune 
thing  with  a  very  wise  man,  is  it  not?” 

“  That  is  pretty  near  the  meaning  I’liilosopher 
mi'uns  a  (K'rson  who  loves  wisiiom  ;  and  such  a 
jicrson,  you  know,  will  always  Ik*  trying  to  g»*t 
knowledge  ;  and  a  |K‘rson  who  is  always  trying  lo 
get  knowledge  is  apt  to  lie  a  wi.M*  ainl  learned 
niiui.” 

“  Well,  how  could  a  kite  help  a  man  to  gel 
earning?  Did  he  rea'l  the  old  newsj»aj*ors  it  wits 
made  of  ?  I  cannot  see  any  other  way.” 

“  But  there  may  lie  another  way  without  your 
seeing  it,  you  know.  The  philosopher  whom  your 
iKKik  meant  was  Dr.  Kiunklin.  Dili  you  ever  hear 
of  him  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  he  was  born  in  lk».ston,  ;uid  w;ts  a 
printer,  and  afterward  became  a  very  great  man.” 

“That  is  true.  He  was  a  man  of  e.vcellent 
seii.se,  wlio  IkUIi  read  and  thought  a  great  deal  ; 
mid  in  the  war  which  the  {leople  of  this  country 
had  with  England  to  get  their  freedom,  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  sound  sense  was  of  great  use  to  his  country¬ 
men.” 

“  But,  Uncle  Philip,  how  did  the  kite  help 
him  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you.  If  you  take  a  proper  piece 
of  glas.s,  or  sulphur,  or  .sealing-wav,  or  rosin,  and 
rub  it  for  some  time,  and  then  hold  it  near  lo  small 
bits  of  thread  orpajier,  the  thread  or  pa{K:r  will  fly 
toward  the  glass  or  .sealing- wav,  and  stick  to  it  for 
a  short  time.  That  which  makes  Uiem  fly  to  the 
glass,  and  stick  there,  is  called  electricity.  After 
this  was  found  out,  men  went  on'  slowly  finding 
out  more  and  more,  until  at  last  a  man  named 
Hawksboe  maile  a  large  machine  with  a  glass  bar¬ 
rel,  which  could  be  turned  round  by  a  handle  like 
that  which  you  .see  to  a  grindstone  ;  and  with  thi.s 
machine  (which  I  will  show  you  at  .some  other 
time)  he  managed  to  get  a  great  deal  of  this  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  it  would  shoot  off  in  sparks,  which 
appeared  like  little  lightning. 


“  And,  now.  boys,  what  I  .un  going  to  tell  you 
will  show  you  the  u.sc  of  a  iiKui'seyes.  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  knew  all  about  the  electrical  machine,  and  was 
very  fond  of  drawing  ofl  the  sjvarks  from  it,  to  eee 
what  he  could  find  out  about  it.  And  when  he 
saw  it  appt'ured  mv  much  like  lightnuiir,  and  could 
feel,  iiMi,  a  s|iark  strike  bu  hiuul  a  .smart  blow,  he 
iM'gmi  to  think  that  ))erha|is  it  was  exactly  the 
same  thing  with  the  lightning  which  came  from 
the  clouds;  .so  he  determined,  if  he  could,  to  find 
out  whether  it  was,  or  not.  He  wa.s  a  great  deal 
troubled  for  .some  time,  to  know  how  he  should  get 
down  any  of  the  lightning  from  the  cloud.s  ;  until 
at  htst,  one  day,  he  saw  a  hoy  flying  a  kite  ;  :uid 
that  .showed  linn  the  way.  So  he  took  a  large  silk 
hmidkcn'hief,  and  stretching  it  upon  stick.s,  soon 
maiie  his  kite  ;  and  not  long  afterwani,  when  he 
saw  a  black  thunder-cloud  coming  up,  he  took  his 
kite,  :uid  walked  out  of  PhiLviielphia  (where  he 
then  lived)  into  the  fields,  and  sent  his  kite  up. 
He  had  a  string  like  yours,  made  of  hemp,  and  to 
the  end  of  this  he  tie«l  an  iron  key,  .and  then  fast¬ 
ening  It  to  the  post  of  a  shed  by  a  silk  cord,  which 
he  tiial  to  the  end  of  a  hemp  string,  he  got  under 
the  shctl,  and  waited  a  long  time.  Now,  Iwiys, 

I  if  he  had  been  im]iutient,  all  his  work  would  h.ave 
been  of  no  use.  But  he  even  waited,  after  a  very 
heavy  cloud  luul  |i«i.s.sed  over  hi.s  kite  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  any  ol  its  lightning.  At  la.s|,  when  he  wa.s 
almost  ready  to  give  it  up  and  go  home,  he  saw 
some  liNkH*  thread.s  on  the  hemp-strmg  rise  and 
stand  up  straight,  just  ;ts  lie  knew  the  eka-tncal 
iiiiichiiie  would  make  them  do.  He  directly  put 
his  knuckle  to  the  iron  key,  and  off  came  the 
spark,  which  he  knew  at  once  w.xs  exactly  like 
the  spark  which  he  could  tret  from  the  machine. 
.Vnd  so,  Isiys,  he  found  out  what  he  wished  to 
know  ;  mill  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  kite 
hel{M‘d  the  philosopher." 

“  Well,  I’ncle  Philip,  this  is  really  a  very  pn*t- 
ty  story  aliout  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  kite.  Was 
.anylsxly  with  him  ?” 

“  NolKsly  hut  his  .mm  ;  he  tixik  him  out  to  help 
him  to  raise  the  kite.  But,  boys,  I  see  the  other 
l.'uls  are  walking  on  toward  the  bridge  with  our 
kite  ;  let  us  follow  them,  and  as  we  go,  I  will  tell 
you  of  .m  electric  nniinnl." 

“  t)h,  we  shall  be  very  ghul  to  bear  of  him.” 

“  l.isten,  then.  There  is  a  kind  of  ••el,  which 
when  it  is  touched,  will  give  a  very  hard  blow, 
ju.st  like  an  electric  shock,  toa  person  who  touches 
it.” 

“  Is  there  any  spark.  Uncle  Philip 

"  No,  boys ;  there  is  no  spark— but  the  blow  is 
tremendous.  I  remember  reailing  of  one  of  these 
fish  whicli  wa.s  caught  in  a  net,  and  a  foolish  sailor 
would  take  it  up,  though  he  was  told  it  would  hurt 
him.  The  fish  .shiK'ked  him  so  violently  that  he 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he 
came  to  his  .senses  ;  and  his  story  was,  that  the 
moment  he  touched  the  fish  ‘  the  cold  ran  swiftly 
up  his  arm  into  his  IxMly,  and  pierced  him  to  the 
heart.’  The  fi.sh  lias  this  power  to  defend  itself, 
and  to  kill  other  fish  for  food.” 

“  Blit,  Uncle  Philip,  how  do  they  ever  manage 
to  catch  them  alive  ?  I  .should  think  that  they 
would  lie  shocked  to  death.” 

“  I  will  tell  you.  A  very  sensible  traveller 
and  learned  man,  gives  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  catch  them,  by  a  way  called,  by 
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the  South  American  IntiiariH,  ‘fiAhin^  with  horwR.*” 

“  KiRhinj?  wjth  horw»  !  What  tlwti  that  ineati  ?" 

“  The  savannaR,  or  ojien  plains,  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  have  a  threat  many  wild  horses  and  mules 
running  over  them.  M.  HumiKddt  siiys  that ’he 
Indians  caught  alMiut  thirty  of  these,  and  drove 
them  into  the  pond  where  the  electric  eels  were. 
The  horses  made  a  great  noise,  and  stired  up  the 
mud  with  their  hoofs, and  this  hrought  up  the  eels 
from  Uie  Inittom  in  a  gn’at  rage.  They  were  large, 
and  looked  more  like  water  snakes  than  like  erds 
and  rising  to  the  lop  of  the  water,  they  crowded 
under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  sluK'k  theiR.  'I'hc  jKMir  horses  tried  to  get 
out  of  the  |Mind  ;  hut  the  Indians,  with  s]M-ars  and 
long  reeds,  sIiksI  around  to  hinder  them  from  com¬ 
ing  out :  some  of  them,  1(m>,  rliinlMsl  the  trr*es 
around  the  hanks,  and  got  out  u]ion  the  hranches 
which  were  over  the  jK)nd  and  by  cr)'ing  out  aloud, 
and  using  their  long  O'eds,  kept  the  horsivs  in  the 
jKUid.  The  cels  continue,  to  shock  them  with  tre- 
iiumdous  blows,  until  a  great  many  of  the  jioor 
cieaturc’s  were  either  .stunned  or  killed,  and  would 
sink.  Those  not  killed  would  |iant  and  raise  their 
heiuls,  while  their  eyes  would  show  their  jiain, 
and  they  would  try  to  gel  out.  The  Indians  still 
ilrove  them  l«u’k,  hut  some  few  e.scajied,  and 
reached  the  shon*,  stiimhling  at  every  .step,  and 
slrelcheil  themselves  on  the  hank,  tiivd  out,  and 
henumlM'd  in  their  liinhs  hy  the  shocks  they  had 
received.  M.  llumiKddt  .siys  that  in  less  than  live 
minutes  after  the  light  li.'gan,  two  horiies  wen* 
drownetl  :  ami  he  thought  that  the  end  of  it  would 
he,  that  every  horse  which  did  not  get  out  of  the 
water  would  be  killed  :  hut  at  last  the  eels  be¬ 
came  lin'd,  and  liegan  to  dis|M‘is«‘.  This  is  just 
what  the  Indians  wi.sh.  They  know  that  the  eels 
have  s|H‘nt  so  much  of  their  electrical  jKiwer,  that 
they  will  ueeil  a  long  rest.  It  takes  them  a  great 
while  to  get  hiwk  their  strength  ;  so  that  if,  the 
ne.xt  day  after  such  a  light,  youN'ml  in  more  horses, 
they  cannot  kill  one.  When  the  eels,  tin*d  out  in 
this  way,  Is'gin  to  sejmrale,  they  will  swim  to  the 
edge  of  the  |H)ud,  and  there  the  Indians  take  them 
with  small  har|K>ons,  fjLstcnedto  lougconlw.  When 
the  cords  are  ilry,  the  Indian  finrls  no  sluK'k  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  cel  out  of  the  water.  In  this  way  M.  Hum¬ 
boldt  got  live,  all  alive,  and  very  little  hurl.” 

TKKATISIKNT  OK  (  IIILDKKN. 

An  Knglish  huly  travelling  in  this  country,  thus 
depicts  a  pn'valent  error  of  many  kind  nurses  and 
mothers  in  this  country.  Wean*  happy  to  know 
that  the  number  of  ]K‘rsons  thus  ignorant  and  inju¬ 
dicious  (hH*s  not  embrace  the  whole  laxly  of  Amer¬ 
ican  women.  I'housands  know  and  |>r.u  tice  lietter, 
but  it  will  hr*  well  for  all  to  have  their  pun*  minds 
stirred  up  by  way  of  remembrance : 

Attacheil  to  the  Ikxltimore  cars  was  a  sjH*cie.s  of 
separate  a{>artmcnt  lor  women.  It  was  of  comfort¬ 
able  dimensiou.s,  ;uul  without  a  stove  :  and  hen*  I 
lx*Umk  mysr'lf  with  my  childn*u,  escaping  from  the 
|testileutial  atmosphere  of  the  other  car,  and  |xt- 
formed  our  journey  with  ea.se  enough.  My  only 
trial  here  wa.H  one  which  I  have  to  encounter  in 
whatever  direction  I  travel  in  America;  and  which, 
thrugh  a  trivial  matter  in  ilstdf,  has  causisl  me  in- 
linite  trouble,  and  no  little  compassion  for  the  rising 
generation  of  the  Fnited  Stales.  I  allude  to  the 
ignorant  and  fatal  practice  of  the  women,  of  stulfing 


their  children  from  morning  till  night,  with  every 
species  of  trash  that  comes  to  hand.  Whether  this 
IS  a  custom  which  they  pursue  at  home  as  well  as 
abroail,  of  course  1  cannot  tell ;  but,  travelling,  it 
ap]ieait‘d  to  lx?  universal ;  and  I  have  often  fell  that 
I  must  lay  myself  o|x?n  to  the  charge  of  im|x*rtincnl 
interference,  and  remonstrate  agJiinst  the  cruelty 
;uid  folly  of  such  prcxreedings.  As  surely  as  you 
meet  an  American  woman  travelling  with  a  child, 
there  is  a  basket  or  a  bundle  in  their  society,  well 
filled  with  greasy  cakes,  sugar-plums,  apples,  jx*p- 
|x*rtnint  drops,  ^cc.  kc.  The  little  w’ayfarer  gener¬ 
ally  makes  its  ap|x*anince  with  both  lists  furnished, 
:uid  a  mouthful  of  such  matter,  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  dispatched  lH?gins  clamoring  for  more.  Itetween 
each  supply,  the  child  of  course  lK?comes  more  un¬ 
easy,  the  torment  of  a  sick  stomach  fx*ing  added  to 
the  irk.some  confinement  of  a  coach  or  cabin  ;  and 
hy  the  end  of  the  day  screams  of  distre.ss  and  ill- 
temjx  r,  engendered  by  nau.sea,  Hatulency  and  every 
sjx'cies  of  evil  naturally  resulting  from  such  a  day’s 
diet,  proclaim  the  mistake  of  the  half-di.slracted 
mother,  whose  line  of  conduct  was  dictated  by  the 
laudable  desire  of  keeping  her  child  quiet.  I  once 
i(K)k  the  liberty  of  asking  a  young  woman  who  was 
travelling  in  the  .same  car  with  me,  and  .stuffing  her 
child  inces.santly  with  heavy  cakes,  which  she  also 
attempted  to  make  mine  eat,  her  reason  for  this 
system — she  replied,  “  it  was  to  make  her  baliy 
g(HKl.”  I  bxiked  at  her  own  sallow  cheeks  and 
rickety  teeth,  and  could  not  forix'ar  suggesting  to 
her  how  much  .she  was  injuring  her  |XK)r  child’s 
health.  She  started  in  astonishment,  and  pursued 
the  process,  no  doubt  wondering  what  I  meant,  and 
how  1  could  lx*  so  cruel  as  not  to  allow  ]K)und-cnke 
to  my  child.  Indeed,  as  may  easily  lx?  .sup|X)sed, 
it  lx?comes  a  matter  of  no  little  dilficulty  to  enforce 
my  own  rigid  discipline  in  the  miil.st  of  the  various 
olfers  of  dainties  which  tempt  my  jxxir  little  girl  at 
every  turn ;  but  I  jter.severe,  neverthele.ss,  and  am 
not  .seldom  rawarded,  by  the  admiration  which  her 
apjteanuice  of  health  and  strength  e.vcites  wlicrever 
she  gix's. 

I  it'inemlx'r  Ix'ing  excessively  amused  at  the  wo- 
ful  condition  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman  on  board 
of  the  IMiihulelphia  fxiats  whose  sickly-looking 
wife,  exhausted  with  the  vain  attempts  to  quiet 
three  sickly-bxiking  children,  luul  in  desjuiir  given 
them  into  his  charge.  The  misc'rable  man  furnished 
each  of  them  with  a  lump  of  cake,  and  during  the 
temiKirary  lull  caust'd  by  this  diversion,  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  iu'quaintance  with  my  child,  to  whom 
he  tendered  the  same  indulgence.  Ujxm  my  rcfus- 
ing  it  for  her,  he  exclaimed  in  a.stonishment — 

“  ^Vhy,  madam,  don’t  you  allow  the  little  girl 
cake  ?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  What  does  she  eat,  pray  (As  if  jx?ople  lived 
ujxm  cake  generally.) 

“  Ibvad  and  milk,  and  breail  and  meat.” 

“  What !  no  butter  .>  no  tea  nor  coHee  ?” 

“  None  whatever.” 

“  Ah  !”  sighed  the  jxxir  man,  as  the  chorus  of 
wo  arose  again  from  his  own  progt*ny,  the  cake 
having  disapix'ared  down  their  throats,  ••  I  suppose 
that’s  why  she  bx>ks  so  healthy.” 

I  supiKisedso  too,  but  did  not  inquire  whether  the 
gentleman  extended  his  inference.  All  this  may  ap- 
[»ear  puerile,  though  I  have  little  fear  of  those  con¬ 
demning  it  as  such,  who  have  children  of  their  own, 


and  know  the  im|K)rtance  of  both  quantity  and 
quality  in  this  matter.  I  apiieal,  too,  from  those 
who  consider  this  subject  as  trilling,  to  the  beauty, 
vigor  and  activity  of  the  children  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try;  results  which  are  acknowledged  with  admira¬ 
tion  by  all  foreigners  who  visit  England,  and  are 
derived  more  from  the  careful  system  of  physical 
education  there  pursued,  than  from  any  other  cause 
whatever.  In  this,  diet  forms  a  most  inqKMtant 
consideration,  the  neglect  of  which  is  to  insure  at 
once,  the  loss  of  health,  and  all  the  beauty  that  be¬ 
longs  to  a  healthy  stomach,  teeth,  breath  and  com¬ 
plexion. 

THE  CHINESE  I’RISONER. 

A  cKUTAis  Einixror  of  China,  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  commanded  a  general 
release  of  all  lho.se  who  were  confined  in  prison 
for  debt.  Among  that  number  was  an  old  man, 
who  liad  fallen  an  early  victim  to  adversity,  and 
whose  days  of  imprisonment,  reckoned  by  the 
notches  which  he  had  cut  on  the  dixir  of  his  gloomy 
cell,  expres.sed  the  annual  circuit  of  more  than  fifty 
suns. 

With  trembling  limbs  and  faltering  steps,  he  de¬ 
parted  from  his  mansion  of  sorrow:  liis  eyes  were 
da/xled  with  the  splendor  of  the  light  ;  and  the 
face  of  nature  presented  to  his  view  a  perfect  para¬ 
dise.  The  jail  in  which  he  had  Ix'cn  imprisoned, 
sttxxl  at  .some  distance  from  Pekin,  and  to  that  city 
he  directed  his  course,  imjiatient  to  enjoy  the  ca¬ 
resses  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends. 

Having  with  dilficulty  found  his  way  to  the 
atreet  in  which  his  decent  mansion  liail  formerly 
stofxl,  his  heart  became  more  luid  more  elated  at 
every  step  he  advanced.  With  joy  he  proceeded 
hxiking  eagerly  around  ;  but  he  observed  few  of 
the  objects  with  which  he  had  been  formerly  con¬ 
versant.  A  magnificent  edifice  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  hou.se  which  he  had  inhabited  ;  the 
dwellings  of  hi.s  neighbors  had  assumed  a  new  form; 
and  he  beheld  not  a  single  face  of  which  he  had 
the  least  remembrance. 

An  aged  Ix'ggar,  who  with  trembling  knees 
stcxxl  at  the  gate  of  a  jxirtico,  from  which  he  had 
been  thrust  by  the  insolent  domestic  who  guarded 
it,  struck  his  attention.  He  stojqied,  therefore,  to 
give  him  a  small  pittance  out  of  the  bounty  with 
which  he  had  been  supplied  by  the  Klmperor,  and 
received  in  return  the  sad  tidings  that  his  wife  had 
fallen  a  lingering  sacrifice  to  {x?nury  and  sorrow, 
that  his  children  were  gone  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  distant  or  unknown  climes,  and  that  the  grave 
contained  his  dccarest  and  most  valuable  friends. 

Overwhelmed  with  anguish,  he  hastened  to  the 
|ialace  of  his  sovereign,  into  whose  presence  his 
hoary  locks  and  mournful  visage  .soon  obtained 
him  atlmission  ;  and  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  Emiieror,  “  (Ireat  Prince,”  he  cried,  “  send 
me  back  to  that  prison  from  w’hich  mistaken  mercy 
has  delivered  me  !  I  have  survived  my  family 
and  friends,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  this  |xipu- 
lous  city,  T  find  myself  in  a  dreary  solitude.  The 
cell  of  my  dungeon  protected  me  from  the  gazers 
at  my  wretchedness ;  and  while  secluded  from 
society,  I  wa®  the  less  sensible  of  the  los,s  of  its 
enjoyments.  I  am  now  tortured  with  the  view  of 
pleasure  in  which  I  cannot  jiarticipate  ;  and  die 
with  thirst,  though  streams  of  delight  surround 
me.” 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAZETTE. 


A  DEATH  HEU. 

BT  JAMB*  ALDBICH. 

H»t  MUll  'ring  ended  witli  iho  day. 

Vet  lived  bhe  at  its  close, 

And  lireatlied  tlie  lung,  lung  niiflit  away. 

In  statue-like  rcjmse. 

Hut  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 
lihuird  the  eastern  skies, 
fihe  pa-ssed  through  <  llory’s  Morning-gate, 

And  walked  in  Paradise  ! 

TiiK  iieik;kh(h;  and  the  i{ABBi'n>. 

A  FABLE. 

A  HEDLEHOi;  who  was  quite  tired  of  liviiifjj  alone, 
thouglit  he  would  j'o  in  seaicli  of  sotne  jday- fellows. 
So  one  line  day  he  went  to  a  larj^e  connnon,  where 
there  were  ituinher.s  of  rabbits  juininnf;  ;utd 
jdayins  about.  He  asked  them  if  they  would  let 
him  i»lay  with  them.  “Oh,  yes,  willingly,”  .said 
the  good-natured  rabbits;  “you  may  stay  with  us 
as  long  as  you  like.”  So  they  all  began  to  jday 
very  merrily.  But  very  soon  the  little  rabbits  found 
that  they  could  not  jday  with  the  hedgehog  witii- 
out  getting  hurt  by  his  prickles.  He  could  not 
touch  any  of  them  without  pricking  them.  So  first 
one  little  rabbit  ran  away,  and  slipjied  into  its  hole, 
and  then  another,  till  at  la.st  there  wirs  only  one 
left,  .lust  liefore  this  la.st  ran  away  too,  he  slid  to 
the  hedgehog,  “  My  ginid  friend,  the  ne.\t  time  you 
come  to  play  with  us,  you  must  leave  your  prickles 
at  home.” 

This  fable  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  .smie- 
tiines  seen  hapjien  among  children.  When  a  nuin- 
Ihu  of  little  children  have  l»een  playing  happily  and 
goo  I  humoreilly  together,  1  have  .seen  a  cross  child 
come  and  jitin  them  ;  but  the  cross  child  wits  so  ill- 
temi»ered  and  dis-igreeable,  that  the  giKKl-humored 
i  liildiendid  not  like  playing  with  him  ;  .so  hist  one 
went  away,  ami  then  another,  and  then  another, 
till,  like  the  hedgidiog,  the  crosschihl  was  left  quite 
done.  The  other  children  might  have  said  to  him, 
the  rabbit  said  to  the  hedgelu^ — “  Dear  little 
friend,  the  next  time  you  come  to  play  with  us, 
you  must  leave  your  prickles  at  home.”  The  ill- 
humor  of  the  child  w.is  quite  as  bail  as  the  hedge¬ 
hog’s  prickles.  But  there  is  one  very  great  ditler- 
ence  Ijelween  the  jkku  hedgehog  and  the  cross  child. 
What  is  that.'  1  will  tell  you.  The  hedgehog 
cannot  help  having  the  prickles  on  his  Uxly,  lie- 
cause  GihI  has  inaile  him  so;  but  the  little  child 
can  help  fieing  cross  and  ill-humored — (Jod  has  not 
nuule  him  so.  Tliereforc  the  cro8.s  child  is  to  lie 
blamed ;  but  the  pixir  hedgehog  is  innocent. 

T H  E  B E K I  N  Ell  O F  SI  L  V E  R  . 

So.ME  time  ago,  a  few  hulies  who  met  together 
o  read  the  .scriptures  and  make  them  the  subject 
of  conversUion,  were  reading  the  third  chapter  of 
Malachi.  One  of  them  gJive  it  as  her  opinion, 
that  the  “  fuller's  soap,”  and  “  the  reliner  of  sil¬ 
ver,”  were  intended  to  convey  the  same  views  of 
the  purifying  influence  of  Divine  grace  and  truth. 
Another  observed,  that  she  thought  there  was 
some  jieculiar  meaning  in  the  e.xpression  in  the 
third  verse  :  “  He  shall  sit  as  a  reliner  and  puri¬ 
fier  of  silver.”  They  agreed  that  it  might  lie  so ; 
and  one  of  them  engaged  to  call  on  a  silversmith, 
and  report  to  the  rest  what  he  said  on  the  subject. 
She  went  accordingly,  and  without  telling  the  ob¬ 


ject  of  her  errand,  begged  to  know  from  him  the 
proce.*iS  of  refining  silver.  He  complied  with  hei 
reiiuest,  and  described  it  fully.  “  But,  sir,”  said 
she,  “  do  you  sit  while  the  work  of  refining  i.** 
going  on  ?”  “  O  yes,  miulam,”  replied  the  silver¬ 

smith,  “  I  must  sit  with  my  eye  steadily  lived  on 
the  furnace  ;  for  if  the  time  ncH^osary  for  adining 
be  exceeded  in  the  smallest  desrree,  the  silver  is 
sure  to  lie  injured.”  At  once  she  siw  the  Iteautv 
and  import  of  the  e.vpn*ssion — “  He  shall  sit  as  a 
reliner  and  purifier  of  .silver.”  It  is  needful  that 
tkc  disciples  of  Christ  should  lie  jiut  into  the  fur¬ 
nace,  but  he  is  represented  as  .seated  by  the  side  of 
it — his  eye  sleatlily  intent  on  the  purifying  process, 
while  Uilli  his  wi.silom  and  love  are  engjiged  for 
their  iienelit.  Their  trials  do  not  come  by  chance, 
nor  at  random  :  the  hairs  of  their  heads  are  all 
numbered. 

As  the  lady  was  leaving  the  shop,  tl'.e  silver¬ 
smith  called  her  back  luul  said  he  had  still  further 
to  mention,  that  he  only  knew  when  the  process 
of  jmrifying  was  complete  by  seeing  his  own  im¬ 
age  reflected  in  the  silver.  Beautiful  figure  ! 
When  the  image  of  Christ  is  clearly  and  fully  si'en 
in  his  .servants,  the  work  of  purifying  is  accom- 
pli.shed. 

TEMrEIlANCE  IN  MONTREAL. 

(.'old  Water  Armies,  and  .luvenile  I’icnics  arc 
not  confined  to  the  Cnited  States.  The  |>a|R‘rs  tell 
us  of  a  great  celebration  last  month  in  IMontreiU, 
Camula.  Children  were  .seen  in  alldiivctions,  has¬ 
tening  through  the  streets  to  their  resjiective 
churches  for  their  medals,  and  an  hour  afterward, 
a  li«6t  of  them  were  gathered,  all  neatly  clad  and 
happy,  on  a  iH-autiful  declivity  just  out  of  the  city, 
ailorned  with  trees  and  shade.  Thou.sands  were 
collected  ujkui  the  nearest  house.sruid  outergrounds, 
all  anxious  to  witness  the  novel  scene.  Old  Eng¬ 
land’s  Hag  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  variegated  ban¬ 
ners  and  stars  were  iKirne  liy  the  marshals.  An 
original  hymn  was  sung  in  Old  Hundred,  in  which 
thou.sands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  including 
a  military  band,  united  their  voices  and  in.strumeiiLs, 
and  one  harmonious,  mighty  ma.ss  of  sound  rolleil 
over  the  city.  Then  came  an  address — then  an¬ 
other  hymn,  .sung  with  equal  ellect  then  the  re¬ 
past,  alias,  the  Picnic  projicr.  Another  iuldress, 
and  then  followed  a  march  through  thi*  princiiKil 
streets  of  the  city.  Says  a  sjiectator,  “  It  was  a 
joyful  and  interesting  sight  to  sec  so  many  young 
immortals  stepping  forth  in  sup^iort  of  the  temjK'r- 
iuice  cause.  During  their  march,  tears  were  seen 
to  drop  from  many  a  mother’s  eye.” 

When  this  was  through,  they  all  encircled  the 
marshals  and  music  in  an  ojicn  sijuare,  and  sung, 
in  the  national  air  of  “God  «ave  the  tiueeii,” 

Cume  ye  whose  bosoma  swell,  Ac. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  such  intelligence  from  such  a 
city.  Many  hundreds  of  children  in  that  city,  and 
other  places  m  ('anaila,  have  been  left  in  most  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance  and  moral  degnulation.  We 
trust  this  gocxl  lieginning  will  be  followed  with  re¬ 
sults  as  extensive,  as  they  are  happy.  Ixt  philan¬ 
thropists  rememlicr — the  hojie  of  the  world  lies  in 
the  children.  Thirty  years  hence,  and  they  will 
wield  its  destinic.s.  The  prittcijtlesXhui  will  govern 
them,  thefi  aie  imhihinp  noir. 

Swans  sing  before  they  die — 'twere  no  bad  thing 

Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


THE  HEAD  AND  THE  HEART. 

BY  .'IKS.  CORNW.M.I,  HARUN  WII,S0.>. 

“  I’lease,  my  huly,  buy  a  nosegay,  or  bestow  a 
trille,”  was  the  address  of  a  imle  emaruitiHl  hniking 
woman,  holding  a  few  withered  tlowers  in  her  hand, 
to  a  liuly  who  sat  on  the  lieach  at  Bnghton,  watch¬ 
ing  the  blue  wares  of  the  rc'ceding  tide— “  I  have 
no  half-jience  my  gocxl  woman,”  said  the  Uwly, 
liKiking  up  from  the  novel  she  wa.s  }ierusing  with 
.1  li.stle.ssgaze ;  “  if  1  h:ul  I  would  give  them  to  you.” 
“  I  am  a  pinir  widow,  with  tlm*e  helpless  children 
dejK'iiding  on  me,  truiiA/  you  be.stow  a  small  trille 
to  help  us  on  our  way?”  “  I  have  told  you  1  had  no 
liali-|H.‘nce,”  reiterated  the  lady  .s<  Mite  what  {lettishly. 
•*  Keally,”  ■*he  milled,  as  the  jxH*r  appliciuit  turned 
meekly  away,  “  this  is  worse  than  the  streets  of 
London ;  they  should  h.ive  a  isd ice  stationed  on  the 
shore  to  prevent  such  annoyance.”  JSuch  wertthc 
thoughtless  dictates  of  the  iii;\d.  “Mamma,” 
said  a  blue-eyed  Iniy,  who  was  lying  on  the  beach 
at  the  laiiy’s  feet.  Hinging  jR'bbles  into  the  sea,  “  I 
wish  you  /ml  a  penny,  for  the  jnxir  woman  docs 
liKik  hungry,  and  you  know  irc  are  going  to  have 
a  nice  dinner,  and  you  have  promi.sed  me  a  glass  of 
wine.”  The  heart  of  the  lady  answered  the  ap- 
{H‘al  of  her  child  ;  and  with  a  blush  of  shame  crim¬ 
soning  her  cheek  at  the  tacit  repnxif  hi.s  aille.ss 
words  conveyed,  she  ojK-ned  her  reticule,  placed 
half-a-crown  in  his  tiny  hands,  and  in  another  mo. 
ment  the  iHiy  was  iHiuiiding  along  the  sinds  on  his 
errand  of  mercy.  In  a  few  sc'conds  he  returned, 
hiseyes  s|Kirkling  with  delight,  and  his  countenance 
glowing  with  healtii  and  lH‘auty.  “  Oh  !  Miunma. 
the  )MN)r  wonuu)  was  so  thankful ;  she  wanted  to 
turn  back,  but  I  would  not  let  her;  and  she  said, 
“Goil  bless  the  noble  laily,  and  you  Uki,  my  pretty 
lamb;  my  children  will  now  have  bread  for  these 
two  days,  and  we  shall  go  on  our  way  rejoicing.’’ 
Tile  eyes  of  the  huly  glistened  as  she  heard  the  re¬ 
cital  of  her  child,  and  her  iiEAKr  told  her  that  its 
dictates  liestowed  a  plcasiiie,  the  cold  reasonings  of 
the  HEAD  could  never  be.stow. 

THE  IHX;  OF  NEWForNDLAND 

A  THIN,  short-haired,  black  dog,  belonging  to 
George  Harvey,  came  oH  to  us  to-day.  This  ani¬ 
mal  was  of  a  breed  very  dillerent  from  what  we 
understand  by  the  term  “  Newfouudland  dog”  in 
England.  He  trail  a  thin  tajicring  snout,  .a  long 
thin  tail,  and  rather  thin  but  |x>werful  legs,  >r'ith  a 
lank  bixly,  the  hair  short  and  .smooth.  The.se  aie 
the  most  abundant  dogs  of  the  country,  the  long¬ 
haired  curly  di^s  lieing  comjiaratively  rare.  They 
arc  by  no  means  handsome,  but  lue  generally  more 
intelligent  and  iLsefiil  than  the  others.  This  on* 
caught  hi.s  own  fish.  He  sat  on  a  projecting  rock 
beneath  a  fish-llakc  or  stage,  where  the  fish  are  laid 
to  dry,  watching  the  water,  which  had  a  depth  of 
six  or  eight  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  which  was 
white  w’ith  li.sh-bones.  On  throwing  a  piece  of 
C(xl-fi.«h  into  the  water,  three  or  four  heavy,  clumsy 
looking  li.sli,  called  in  Newfoundland  “sculpins,” 
with  great  heads  .and  mouths,  and  many  spines 
aliout  them,  and  generally  about  a  foot  long,  would 
swim  in  to  catch  it.  'fliere  he  would  “  set”  attent¬ 
ively,  .and  the  moment  one  turned  his  broodside  to 
him,  he  darted  down  like  a  fi.sh-hawk,  and  sel¬ 
dom  came  up  without  the  fi.sh  in  his  mouth.  As 
he  caught  them,  he  carried  them  regularly  to  a 
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place  a  few  yardw  off,  where  he  laid  them  down; 
and  they  told  us  that  in  the  suinmer  he  wouhl  .some¬ 
times  make  a  pile  of  fifty  or  sixty  a  day,  ju.st  at 
that  plar*.  He  never  attempteil  to  eat  them,  but 
seemed  to  be  fishing  purely  foi  hi.sown  amusement. 
I  watched  him  for  about  tw»»  hours;  and  when  the 
fish  did  not  come,  I  oliserved  he  r»ntc  or  twice  put 
his  right  f«K>t  in  the  water,  and  jKuldled  it  aliout. 
Thitf  foot  was  white;  and  Harvey  said  he  did  it  to 
“loll”  or  entice  the  fish  ;  but  whether  it  was  for 
that  specific  rea.s<»n,  or  merely  a  motion  of  impa¬ 
tience,  I  could  not  exactly  decide.  -  [Jukes’  K.vcur- 
sions  in  and  about  Newfoundland. 


j  ally  k'come.s  a  bleaching  agent,  and  robs  it  of  its 
j  Ix'iiiitiful  tints.  Most  of  the  colors  emjdoyed  in 
'  dyeing  are  of  a  vegetable  origin,  and  every  hoiise- 
:  wife  knows  what  havoc  sunlight  makes  upon  her 
i  pajered  rooms,  her  curtains,  and  her  carpets, 
i  Kvfii  such  of  the  precious  gems  as  owe  their  value 
to  the  richne.ss  of  their  colors,  are  injui'cd  by  ex- 
jKiMirc  to  the  light.  The  ancients  noticed  this  fact 
,  in  connection  with  the  opal  and  the  amethyste  es- 
I  jiec  ially. 


TO  OUR  SUB8CRIBKRS. 


TH  K  T  W  O  B  K  K  S. 


On  a  fine  morning  in  May,  two  liecs  set  forward 
in  quest  of  honey;  the  one  wisri  and  teinjierate, 
the  other  careless  and  extravagant.  They  srxin 
arrived  at  a  ganlen  enriched  with  aromatic  herbs, 
the  most  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  most  delicious  j 
fruits.  They  regaled  themselves  for  a  time  on  the  j 
various  dainties  that  were  spread  Isifore  them  :  the  i 
one  loading  his  thigh  at  intervals  w’ilh  provi.sions  ! 
for  the  hive  airainst  the  distant  winter  :  the  other  ^ 
revelling  in  sweets,  without  regard  to  anything  but  j 
his  ]ire.sent  gnititication.  At  length  they  found  ai 
wide-mouthed  phial,  that  hung  iMuieath  the  bough  I 
of  a  |»each-trr*c,  filled  with  honey  ready  teinjrered,  | 
and  exjiosivl  to  their  taste  in  the  most  alluring  ' 
manner.  The  thoughtless  epicure,  sjiite  of  all  his 
friend'M  remonstrances,  ]dung«‘d  hemllongjnto  the  I 
ve.ssel,  resolving  to  indulge  himsrdf  m  all  the  plea- 
sums  of  sensuality.  'I’lie  philosojiher,  on  the  ! 
other  hand,  si]i|M‘d  a  little  with  caution  ;  but  lie-  ; 
ing  su.spicirmsrrf  dangi'r.  Hew  off' to  fruitsand  Ilow-  ' 
ers  ;  where,  by  the  nuHleration  of  hi.s  meals,  he  i 
improved  his  relish  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  them,  j 
In  the  evening,  however,  he  called  ujMm  his  friend  i 
to  inquire  whether  he  w'ould  return  to  the  hive’;  | 
hut  found  him  surleiterl  in  sweets  which  he  w;us  ! 
as  unable  to  leave  as  to  enjoy,  (’logged  in  his, 
wings,  enfeebled  in  his  fcHit,  and  his  w'hole  frame  ! 
totally  enervated,  he  was  hut  ju.st  able  to  bill  his  | 
friend  adieu,  and  to  lament  with  his  latc.st  breath,  j 
that  though  a  ta.ste  of  pleasure  might  quicken  the  ' 
relish  of  life,  an  unrestrained  indulgence  is  inevi-  | 
table  destruction.  ' 


Yoi’th. — All  colors  faile  from  time,  and  feelings 
and  impressions  on  a  young  mind  are  deep  and 
vivid,  ;uid  retain  for  some  tune  a  great  jiortion  of 
their  original  strength  ;  but  to  one  just  opening  into 
life,  impressions,  ideas,  thoughts  and  feelings  fol¬ 
low  each  other  in  rapid  succe.ssion  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea;  remembered  only  as  things  that  have 
Ihi'Ii  and  are  not,  or  it  may  be  unrememliered  at  all ; 
no  liiwe  left  on  the  saiuly  lieuch  over  which  they 
flowed,  and  though  a  ninth  wave  may  occasionally 
come,  leaving  a  dee|»er  track  liehind,  still  the  suc- 
ce.s.sion  of  minor  waves  must  sckui  le.ssen  the  im- 
pri  .-^sion.  Be.sides,  youth  is  the  season  of  exagger¬ 
ation  and  confidence.  The  kautiful  is  more  than 
lieatitiful  -a  garden,  a  j>arddi.sc-  -a  hill,  a  mountain 
—  e.n  i.sland  lake,  a  Imundless  sea  —and  an  officer 
in  the  army  or  navy — a  hero  ! 


Wk  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we 
have  made  arrangements  for  securing  some  excel, 
lent  wootl  cuts  and  engravings  for  Every  Youth's 
Gazette,  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  increase  its 
value  and  interest  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
\Ve  therefore  think  we  are  entitled  to  call  uiton  om 
prc.sent  subscriliers  to  exert  them.selves  to  make  the 
Cia/.ette  known  among  their  friends,  sir  as  toseciiic 
an  increase  of  its  circulation.  We  confidently  a.-- 
sert,that  there  is  no  publication  in  the  United  !State.^ 
more  conducive  to  the  instruction  and  improvement 
of  the  rising  generation  than  Every  ''^'mth’sGaz.ette. 
From  the  great  diversity  and  excelle.'.ce  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  selected  for  it,  there  is  not  a  subject  ujnm 
which  imjKUtant  information  is  not  furnished ;  the 
greatest  care  lieing  taken  to  insert  such  matter  only, 
as  shall  enlarge  the  minds  and  improve  the  morals 
of  its  youthful  readers. 

As  the  year  is  fa.st  hurrying  to  its  dost;,  we  l»-g 
to  inform  our  friends  that  we  intend  making  up 
into  a  volume  all  the  numliers  of  the  year,  which 
will  form  a  very  acceptable  (.'hristmas  and  New- 
Year’s  present  for  their  young  friends. 


Tun  K.m-i-inc  I-kav.  ISilent  mes.'^nger!  thou 
tcachest  me  an  imjKiifanl  le.sxon.  But  .seeemingly 
a  day  or  two  since,  thou  came.st  forth  in  all  thy 
lieauly,  bright,  green  and  lovely.  'I  hy  brief  exist- 
aiiK!  IS  ended — thy  day  is  pa.st— thou  fallest  to  the 
eailh  to  mingle  with  the  du.st.  ^ 

I  have  come  forth  like  thee.  I  am  flourishing 
for  a  little  moment.  The  autumn  of  my  days  is 
approaching  -and  if  swept  away  by  no  other  bliust, 
I  .shall  soon  reach  this  jieriiHl  of  exi.nteiice,  and  like 
the  leaf  just  fallen,  sink  to  the  du.st.  'J’hus  is  life. 
May  1  so  live  that  when  I  fall,  1  shall  leave  l>e- 
hind  me  that  reinembr.ince  of  the  just  which  shall 
never  jierish. 


A  sand-hank  once  “caved  in,”  and  covered  up  a 
Mr.  Knowledge.  As  his  friends  were  digging  for 
him  with  their  pick-axes  and  shovels,  a  stranger 
rode  ujt,  and  asked  what  they  were  doing?  “Oh, 
nothing,  nothing!”  said  they,  “  we  are  only  in  /ho- 
•>utt  of  Kiinirlnl"*’  nn'U'r  (lifficoltiis." 


Jteliriunis  are  dreams  not  enriched  by  sleep,  all 
dreams  transjiort  us  back  to  youth. 
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Light  has  great  effect  ujKin  the  health  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  animals  ;ls  well  as  jdants.  This  is 
very  apjiarent  in  the  jMHir  creatures  who  toil  in  our 
coal  mines,  and  the  squalor  and  dwailishnos.s  to  be 
.seen  in  the  narrow  courts  of  the  metro|H>lis,  may  be 
traced  as  much  to  the  ab.sence  of  light  as  to  the  im- 
jK-rfect  ventilation  of  the  jdace  and  the  insufficiency 
of  fiMxl.  The  iuu'mals  found  in  the  polar  regions 
aie  alino.st  de.slitute  of  color,  being  merely  of  a  dingy 
whitene.ss,  but  tlio  rcver.se*  obtains  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  tropic.  Theix*  the  bird.s  have  a 
plumage  rich  ;ind  varied  in  color;  indeed,  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegi'table  pnHiuctions  of  those  countries 
where  light  and  heat  an*  most  al)undanf,*are  more  j 
numerous,  pn'ciH’ious,  and  extensive  in  their  di¬ 
mensions.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  dif-  1 
ferent  efU*cls  of  light  U|Km  the  different  colors,  of  | 
the  living  and  the  deail  plant.  That  very  agency  ! 
which  gave  to  the  leaf  or  flower  its  riclniess  or  hue  ' 
duiing  life,  the  moment  it  ha.**  cea.sed  to  exist  actu*  I 


Fioli  are  drawn  toward  a  light;  they  asscnihle  to 
be  ted  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  are  fond  of  muaic. 

A  cheatnut  tree  on  Mount  .Etna  ia  I'Jd  feet  round, 
close  to  the  trunk. 

I'otatoea  planted  below  3  feet  do  not  vegetate ;  at 
1  foot  they  grow  thickest;  and  at  2  feet  they  are  re¬ 
tarded  two  or  three  months. 

The  mahogany  tree  is  full  grown  in  2tX)  years- 
Cypress  trees  are  known  to  b«  SOO  or  900  years  old. 

There  arc  no  solid  rocks  in  the  artic  regions,  owing 
to  the  severe  fr-ists. 

The  tuifdce  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at  l.')0,000,OtMJ 
s<iuare  miles,  taking  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  at 
l'.)7,o0O,U*j(J  square  miles,  its  greatest  depth  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  highest  mouu- 
taiii,  or  four  miles. 


.\  Tnl-*  of  Ix>ng  A^o— willi  a  plate.  A  SuUluril  Teiiiprr— llif 
KxaniplP  of  Uo"«T  SiluTinan.  Talesof  Travrllors— No.  11— Vi-il 
to  the  KM|uiinaux.  Kilucate  your  Ch  lilreii  early.  Love  i>l 
llouie— by  Jacob  AhItoL  Charles  the  First.  The  Duties  ol 
Chihlren— a  Discourse  by  the  late  W  m.  K.  Chamiinc,  D  D.  Tin- 
Hood  Sister.  Novel  Bait  for  a  Mouse.  Insect  Tapennakcis. 
Character  aiitl  llahiu  of  Washinpitoii.  Elyiiiolo^y  ol  ili*’ woril 
llushanit.  The  Thilosopher  and  his  Kite.  Treatment  of  Cliil 
dren.  The  Chlnew  Prisoner.  The  Hedgehog  and  the  RabhiLs-- 
a  Fable.  The  Refiner  of  Silver.  Ten)i)eraiKe  in  Montreal. 
The  Head  and  the  Heart— by  Mrs.  t'nmwall  Baron  Wilsoiu  Tli* 
Dog  of  Newfoundland.  The  Two  Bees.  LigliL  Many  Fact, 
ill  Few  Words.  Youth.  The  Youthful  Mind.  To  Our  Sul.v  1 1- 
liers.  The  Falling  Leaf. 

Por.TRY — Childhootl’s  Home.  Epigram.  .An  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  an  Infant.  To  a  Departed  <;hrisUan.  The  Story  ol 
.Master  Ban.  The  Blind  Mother.  Christ  the  riiysieian— by  II. 
F.  Gould.  A  Death  Bed— by  James  Aldrich. 
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'I'liE  YoiTHKi  L  Mim). — A  sliuw  will  inukc  an 
impression  on  the  virgin  snow  ;  lei  it  remain  hut  a 
short  time  ami  a  horse’s  luxjf  can  scarcely  j»enetrate 
it.  S)  it  is  with  the  youthful  mind.  A  trifling 
word  may  make  an  inipi'es.sion  on  it,  hnt  after  a 
lew  years,  the  most  |Hnverfnl  ajijieals  may  cease*  to 
inlliiencc  it.  Think  ol  this,  ye  who  have  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  infant  mind,  and  leave  such  impressions 
thereon  as  will  be  safe  for  it  to  carry  amid  the  fol* 
lie.s  and  temptations  of  the  M'orld. 
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